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ABSTRACT . , . ^ ' . . 

Resource materials and 'suggestions axe p?^esented as 
part -of the fultlaedla instructional program on relationships aaong 
science, technology,, and society. The aalor ofcicctive of the prog ra a 
is to Bake college level course aaterial available to the general 
public through cooperation of newspapers, public television, and 30O 
participating colleges and universities. The book is presented la 
four aajor sections. Section I presents an overview of the prograa, 
outlines aajor topics which can be used at veekly or aonthly aeetings 
on tec^ology and change, explains how various coaaunity and 
educational groups us ^ the proqra a (newspaper art^icles, a 
reader/stu-dy guide, and a TO- part television series) and presents 
tips to teachers on how to plan and arrange pjablicity for a prograa 
•based on technology and chanae topics. Section if off trie suggestions^ 
for prograas based on a variety cf topics* including technology 
assessasnt, iapacts of technology on society, increasing . 
productivity, links between nature and technology, societal •ralues, 
population and resources, and econcaic incentives for innovation. For 
each topic, inforaation is presented on backqroimd, reading 
assignaentfi, discussion questions, and learning activities. Section 
III lists and describes activities and publications of private- and 
govern aental agencies, organizations, and auseua^ which focus on . " 
technology' and change. The final section presents a filfography of 

approximately 4^0 f ilms^n ^echnologt tind-chiangel Entries are " 

annotated and arranged alphabetically under aaior course topics. 
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PREFACE 



This book of resource materials and suggestions is 4 
ctesigned for use with the eleventh Course Ne\^s- 
paper. Connections: technology and Change, Other 
components are a series of fifteen newspaper articles, ' 
aReader. and a Stud) Guide. In addition, staning the , 
week of September 30, 1979, Public Broadcasting 
Service television stations throughout the Country 
will air a ten- we$k ^teriesx>f programs, Connections, 
produced by BBC and Time Life Films. A narrative 
book, Connections, by James Burke, based on the 
television series, jmd a^ Viewefs'Guide, linking the 
print and video.materiais, are also available. 

Everything in "this book is planned to help program 
chairpersons, educators, and civic and group^eaders 
develop community meetmgs based on the Course by 
Newspaper (CbN) topics. 

ITie project was^generously futided and supported 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities. It 
was directed by George A. Colburu, project director, 
and Jane l!. Scheiber, editorial directd|r; of Courses 
by Newspaper, The filmography wa^ researched 
under tbe direction of Nadine Covert ol ithe Educa- 
tional Film Library Association. 
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SECTION ONE 



How to Use the 
Courses by 
cs 




r 





Introduction 

Coanectioa$: Tedmolog} and Change 

Technology is like the hammer that a do-it-yourselfer 
accidentally bashes a thumb with— it's a tool that 
makes life easier, buj it can also be a cause of pain. 
Has technology brought us paradise or led 'us into 
nightmare? The good side: the efficiency of copiers 
and computers, the immediacy of television, the mo- 
bility of jet travel, the leisure brought about by a 
shorter work weq^t. The bad side: poor health from " 
contamination of our air, water, and food ; a sense of 
disintegrating. human'^institutiprts; a feeling that'the^ 
future effects of technolog^" m^y ^ detrimental. 
Technology has a price tag. Its- influences on modern 
life are pervasive and obvious. Not so obvious is our 
.impact on it. • - 

Inescapably interwoven into everyone's life, tech- 
nology and the chatigt; it brings are ideal topics for 
any group gathered together to enlarge their under^ 
standlrtg of the modern world and, the forces that 
made! it as it is. The issues surrounding technology 
strike home. They have to do with our \vori, the air 
we breathe, our recreation, even our marriages — 
practically eve^ facet of life. There is no audience 
that cannot gain from examining information and? 
opinions regarding technology in* order to make in- 
telligent choices about it. 



Topic OutHne- 



Part Two: Tw^notogy's Effects 

2. SUent Revolutions 

How d(?es technological change affect our lives 
and restructure our political, economic, and so- 
y cial institutions? 

3. How Terribly Technical! 

How can we deal with the complexity of modem 
technology? 

4. Occupational Destinies^ ^ 

In what ways does the technological environment 
shape our working conditions? 

Part Three: Conditions of Technological 
Development 

5. Culture: The Link Between Nature 
and Technology 

How doe^i culture provide the crucial link l^- 
tween nature and technology? 

6- The Influence of Societal Values ^ 

How do religious, ethical, aesthetic, and other 
. social values influence the acceptance and de- 
velopment of technology? ^. 

7. Technology, Populatiouj and Resources ^ 
What are the technological caui$6s of the world's 
alarming increase in population,, and .what are 
our options for-^ving this proljlem? 



_The fQllQ>^ing i§ a list of topics that can be used for ^ 
weekly or monthly meetings on technology and 
change. They arc b;ised on Courses by Newspaper's 
iFalK 1979 program, Conneciions: Technology and ^ 
Change. 

P|u1 One: Technology Trial 

i • 

1. Techiology on Trial ^ 
Why are people ambivalent about technological 
change? ^ ► 



Part Four: Swurce^ of Tedhno16gKrii3X!ba^ 

Incentives for Innovation: ^ ,y — 

^ Technology and the^ Economy 
^hould we continue encouraging the technologi- 
cal innovation that cau^s ecpnomic growth, or 
» . should we live with less? I . 

^ Science and Technology: A Growing Partnership 
^ How cfSsely are science and technology int^^r- 
twfied* and how does their relationship affect 

2ty?- V ' * " • 




10. r/uf lmpt;ratives of Engifwefing^ 

I Arc the social consequences of engineering innp- 
' vatipns taken into sufficient account? * 

11. WiirsiHot and cyid 

Has the costly pruce^ of new weapi)ns develop- 
ment become art end in itself rather than a means 
of preserving peace? 

12. The Covanuneru's Role in Techno logical Change 
What areas of science and technolog>' should be 
fostered by our government, and how much 
fundiiig should be devoted to research and de- 
velopment? 

Pwt Five: Retrospect ami Pn^|)<ect 

13. The Mystery o} InvemivehJss • 

V What is the process of invention, and what, if 
anything, should be doot* to control it? 

14. Technology and the Seiunless Web : 
^Ethical DUefrunas 

What are the ethical issues concerning our re- 
4jip4^nsibility to other, humans and the natural 
environment brought about by the pace of tech- 
nological inn()va^ion? 

15. Assessing imd Directing Technology 

. How can Wie future course^of technology be chan- 
neled ta^ improve the lives of all humans and 
ensure^a £eacefut world? 
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U$i;!g the Topics to 
Pl^n Programs 




urogram based on the Connections^ Technology 
' Change topics can be offered by any group: 
> A civic, religious, or social organization or club. ' 

• A college or university, or high school, 

• A library.^ 

^ A Community Forum group (described on pages 
6-7 in this section) . 

A group meeting can take many^forms: town meet- 
ing, lectufe, round table, panel, group discussioh, ^' 
film or slide presentation. It can be held anywhere: in * 
someone ^s living room, in a hall, in a museumyin a 
H4assreom7cm tHawn^r^ — - ~ -7"^ — 

Those attending may be young or old, of varying 
educational levels, from many occupations. If ybur'' 
group is varied, its members can provide a stimulating 
diversity of opinion and a fund of rich anecdotal raw * 
material to draw on for discussion. As leader, you 
may want to look for opportunities to enlarge the pro- 
gram by joining with other groups or opening some 
meetings to the public at large, ^ 

This Sotirce Book has been specially designed to 
assist you in planning such programs. It is divided into 



four sections. The section you are [i;eading (Section 
One) gives general information ^nd some ideas for 
advance planning. Section IWo provides sources and 
ideas specifically geared to each topic. Section Three 
is. divided into three listings: (i) a descriptive list of 
agencies and organizations which you might contact 
for materials (books,.pamphlets, films, arid^so on), as 
well as speakers; (2) a list of museums offering ex- 
hibits and displays that deal with technology in one 
form or inother; and^(3) a list of State Humanitiesj 
Committees. Section Four is an annotated list of films 
on the topics, * 

The Courses by Newspaper 
Program 

Courses^ by Newspaper (CbN) is a national program 
originated and administered by University. Exten- 
sion, University of California, San Diego, and funded 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
CbN develops materials^for college-level courses that 
are presented to the general public through the co- 
operation of newspapers, and participating colleges 
and universities throughout . the United States, 
Groups can participate in the program on sever^ 
levels: those interested can read and study the new^ 
paper articles; they can delve into the topics further 
^ with the Reader and Study GuiSe; they can enr6]l for 
credit at any participating college or universityVor 
they can attend programs sponsored by community 
colleges and other organizations. 
) In addition , this offering of CbN will be linked to a 
'television film series. Further participation is there- 
fore possible through watching the television pro- 
^grams, reading the narrative volume by James Burke 
based on the television ^*ries, and reading the View- 
i efr's Guide. 

The Newspaper Aitid^. The fifteen newspaper ar- 
ticles, each on one of fhe topics listed above, will run 
weekly in hundreds^of newspapers across the^nation 
beginning in September, 1979, Each J250-word ar- 
ticle tells somahing about the historical factore in-' 
•volved in the issues at hand, describes contem[X)rary 

— thmkmgT-oF brings up: <}uestiens-fof^he- ftrture. The - 
authors of the articles are scholars who die specialists - 
in technology apd cljange and who know how to write 

. for general audiences.. 

• Ahhough the articles are published weekly, you 
need not run yj^ur n^etmgs acc»rdii^ to their sCheds 
uled appearances in^ur newspaper: You might de- 
cide to discuss ihree of the articles at oije meeting and 
go off on a tadgdnt during another. U$e the articles, . 
as jumping-Qfjf places, adapting the tcfii(s to your 
Roup's concerns. 



• A list ot ncv^-t&papcrs that u ill . run the articles is 
available from Courses, by Newspapet, University 
Extension University ot Calitornia. La Jolla,. 

CA 92093, (714) 452-3405. if you find that no news- 
paper neai^ ybu is/pubhshing th^^^^^^* which is iree, 
you might jvant involve one,X.'aIl (collect) or write 
Courses by Newspaper and ask that infornration be 
sent to you or lo th^e new spaper editor responsible tor 
making such decisions. 

The Kettder. A reackrr or anthology, TechijLoloay and 
C/w/i^»e/ contains. cTJX'erptsy't'rom books and journal 
and magazine articks pertinent to the "Connections" 
topics. You may wish to read parts of some of the 
selections to the group or have members of the group 
presen; reviews and slimmaries. Points of view ex- 
pressed in the selections can serve as focal points for 
discussions or debates. ^ , * 

The S|udy Guide, Designed tor stufdents taking the 
course tor college credit (but usefuf to anyone), the 
Study Guide relates the newspaper and anthology 
articles, highlights important concepts, and provides 
self-test questions aq^d suggestions for essay assign^ 
ments. It is a valuable si^urce of background ni^teriaP 
for discuj|siQn leaders. The Reader and Study Cuide 
are available in a combined edition. 



Use the a^upcn on the back cover of this book 
to order these materials by mail or write to : 

Boyd & Fraser Publishing Company . 
3627 Sacramento Street \ • 
San Francisco, CA 94118 ' 

Discount prices are available for^groups. 
All orders must be prepaid. 



•The BBC-TV/Time Life 
Televisior> Series: 
* CONNECTIONS 

Beginning the week of September 30, 1979, the Pub- 
lic Broadcastings Service will run a series of ten 50- 
g i in ^v re y^Mt-yisinp programs on PBS stations through;^ 
out the aiuntry^ In the series, BBC narrator and 
producer James Burk^ relates technology and human 
values with wit and drama. ^Fhc fii^t progfam intro- 
duces the concept that techtfclogical change occurs in ' 
response tor ^'triggers;' In the next eight programs. 
Burke traces the evolution of eight modern inven- 
tions so triggered — the atomic bomb, te.lecommuni- 
cations, the computer, the prixiuction line, the jet 
aircraft, plastics, rocketry, and television — from their 
beginnings or earliest counterparts. The' tenth pro- 



.gram presents prospects for the future. Contact your*, 
local PBS station to obtain ^in exact schedule for the 
local air dates for the CoriJiections series. You might 
want, to center some of jpur meetings on the pro- 
grams. If you wish to purchase the series or indi- 
vidual-programs in it, you may do'so by writing Time 
Life Multi-Media, Room 3248, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020. ITie ten-program 
package is priced at $6000 (tilm) and $3000 (video), 
individual programs are priced at $750 (film) and 
$375 (video). Films may also be rented through uni-^ 
versity film centers. To find out the one nearest you, 
write to Time Life Multi-Media, at the same address, 

Conjiections, a lavishly illustrated narrative volume, 
written by James Burke and based on the ttflevision 
series, is available as part of the educational package 
from Boyd &' Fraser at the above address. 

The Viewer's Guufe ties major themes in th^ tele- 
•vision sferies t^vttle newspaper articles and the articles 
in the Reader, It is available from B'oyd & Fraser, 



Who Else Is Involved ? 

you plan your meetings, find out if other^;^; 
groups in the community are involved in^^ a progrjiiii^ 
"based on the topics in Connections: Technolo^ 0id 
Change, You rftight want to engage in copf^rative 
efforts with them, or initiate a combined program. 

Colteg6s. Many colleges are offering the course. 
Connections: Technology and Change, for credit or 
noi^reditV If a college-near you li doing so, you may 
want to suggest that members of your group attend 
classeis, or you may want to go as a group to special 
meetings to which the public is invited. Often colleges 
present speakers or films related to the'topics: A list 
of participating collets and universities is available 
from Courses by Newsfiaper, University Extension 
X-002, University of California, La Jolla, CA 92093, 
(714) 452^3405. - ; . 

Conuiuaity Fonuns. As with past courses. Courses 
by Newspaper's series serves as the basis of commu- 
nity programs planned by participating newspapers 
and educational institutions. During r'977-'1978, CbN 
Fo rums, d emonstration community humanities pro- 



npr 

iCK 



grams conducted at eleven community and junior col- 
leges throughout the country, providedopportunities 
for citizens to discuss issues raised by the CbN articles 
and supplementary materials. ^ 
- The forums were developed by the American As- 
•sociation of Community and Junior Collegeji, with a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. Featuring a discussion period led by local experts 
and the college faculty, each forum was designed to 
involve all facets ofboth college and community. Free 
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and open to the public, the forumii were accompanied 
by additional features such as dramatic presentatio**^, 
film series, televisioti and radio broadcasts, deiiion- 
' strations, book reviews, iibraiy exhibits, and locally 
prepared articles. \ ' ' ' i 

During 19784^79 representatives from over 400 

^ community colleges attended workshops at various 
locations across the countrj to learn how to develop 

■ *)mmunity forums based upon Courses by Newj^ 
paper topics and material^; The information and vt}^ 
terials distributed at the workshops Are available 
from the Community Forums Office at the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges. For 
copies of the Community Forums Planning Packet, 
case studies, and other print and video materials de- 
signed to facilitate the presentation of local forum 
programs, contact: Diane U: Eisenberg, Director, 
Community Forums^ Office, AACJC, One Dupont 
Circle, N W,, Suite 410, Washington,' DC 20U36;or 
call (202) 293-7050. 

Musettjns. The Amerioan Association of Museums 
will be actively cooperating with Courses by News- 
paper's program, O^nnectio^: Ttch/iology and 
Change. Jnfqrmation about thfe CbN program, Idfea 
' Kits, brochures, and othec materials haye been sent 
to member institutions so that they know about the ' 
course -and can plan exhibits and displays related to 
course topics. If your local museum has not received 
these, mate rials, encourage its director to write to: 
^American Association of Museums, Cultural Serv- 
ices Groiip, Box'241, New York, NY 10024. 

Libnyries« Public libraries throughout the United 
States arc offering programs based on Connections: 
Technology and Change topics. A few model projects 
h'^c been funded with National Endowment for the 
Humanities grants awarded by the American Library 
Association. Theiki grant funds can be used for pub-" 
licity, hiring speakers, renting or buying. films, and 
otheir program_expenses. You may wish to work with 
your library to develop a program or join with the 
library staff in cosponsorship of one or more meet- 
ings. To find out if a library near you is planning an 
ALA-NEH-sponsored Connections: Technology and 
C/io/igr program, write to Peggy OT)cinnell, Project 
Director, ^ American Library AsscKriation^^ 50 East 
^ ^Hm:c5rirauca^ : : - - _ 



Advance Planning 

SefMtiai; Away Maleriak md Contactifl^ Speaks- 

er«. Start planning your program as stodn as possible. 

" — 7*- ^ 



Skimming through this Source Book in advance can 
save you many headaches, Practically speaking, it's a 
gtHxl idea to write Igr materials and arrange fc5r 
speakers and film showings at least a month in ad- 
vance. When arranging for speakerji, tr>' whenever 
possible to contact local branches of national organ- 
izations and government agencies — it will save time. 
Cpnsider asking local people to speak or participate 
in panel discussions— industrial leaders (arid Work- 
ers ),J)usinesspeople, union pcreonneU museum offi- 
cials, educator^. The people you ask need not be in 
the public eye or high -in a hierarchy, {Who knows 
•more about the effects of technology than a worker 
displaced by a new machine or an elderly person who 
has been an cye>vitness to the coriiing of aTechnologi- 
cal Age?) Check with your librarian (t^cause librar- 
ies are often clearinghdtises for the community) and 
with educati6nar institutions (including college de- 
partments such as Economics, Political Science, His- 
tory, Sociology, and Philosophy), as well as in the 
- yellow pages of the telephone book for possible 
^peakjeVs and^ representatives of concerned organip- 
tions. - ^ 

Axrangiag for fiiblkity* To involve .the commimity 
in your program; you will want to do more than send 
out meeting announcements tg ylKir group. The best 
sources of publicity are the newspaper carrying the 
Cb^^ series and the PBS station featuring the CON- 
NECTIONS series. To all media, supply a schedule of 
group meetings, annotated with special mention'^f 
outstanding events (speakers, films, and so on), ^nd 

^lah for pressTeleases Encourage media coverage 
of sessions. Other ideas: put up posters (available 
from Courses by Newspaper) an* leave handouts in 

, libraries, educational institutions; supermarkets, and 
laundries. 

For College Instructors . 

Courses by Newspaper encourages college instruc- 
tors to enrich their classroom sessions and to hold 
additional meetings, beyond the two required contact 
sessions, with their students. In order to.maintain the 
flexibility of the program, however, it is suggested 

^ that these additional meetings be optional. You might 
want to consider opening some of them t^ the^'ceneral • 

-pi^lic^ ^w.: . j:^^ ... 

This Source Books should be of aid in suggesting 
prcjgra^ idea«, possible sources for speakers, and 
films that can spark lively discussions! Do not over- 
look colleagues. In your own^br other departments, 
wh9 might bring a variety of perspectives to this inter- 
disciplinary course. 
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SEOfriON two 

Program 




ions 



'7 All tlic 'sugjjcstions in this 5>cction *are only idea- 
generators, springboards, jumping-ot'f' places. Your 
best sources of ideas arc the people in your group— 
from them should come life experiences, a variety^of 
opinions, and sugge*5ktions for things to do. So adapt, 
. change, and select from the Source 'Book as you wish. 
Of course, there are far too many programs suggested 
for t)ne group to use — a number of ideas have been 
included for each topic so that you will have a choice. 

The Background for each topic inchides some sug- ' 
• gestions for reading— from^the anthology^, as well as 

2^- ifQin books and periodicals available in most librar-'* 
ies. You migftt want to summarize these for the group 
or bring them to meetings to share. In addition, you 
may have handouts and other materials you have ob- 
tained from the oi^aniz^tions listed i/section Three. 
And if all this is not enough, haunt ypur library fur 
more. Articles arid bboks are being written all the 
time on topics related to tefchnology. Consider clip- 
ping feature articles o^ technology from your news- 

V paper, particularly articjles of local interest, involve 

members of the group in looking for material, alsd. 

Suggested Discussion Questions ^ire, of course, 
just that — adapt them to the needs and interests of 
your group. 

In Program Suggestions and Resources, several 



1 



meeting formats are suggested— panel discussions, 
small-group activities, debates, sjpeakers, films, 
trips /into the field." They have been intentionSs^ 
designed to involve the group actively in- what is going 
on. For some meetings,, you might want to consider 
inviting people outside your own group. 

For field trips— to a factory or museum, for ex- 
"ample — be sure to set specific goals and to end with a 
discission that ties t^ experience of the trip to the 
topic at hand. If yoif have asked someone else to lead 
the excursion— a factory' manager, for example — 
give that person an indication of what your purposes 
are so that he or^she can plan comments accordingly. 

In several instances, program suggestions include 
writing Jicenarios. If your group has had no exy^ri- 
ence with this, ^^ipJj^ tlj^t people make u{) scenar- 
ios — imaginative scenes or story plots about\whal 
might , happen in the future— all the time- Suggest 
some simple ones: What .will happen if my car breaks 
down? yvhat will happen ifX is elected af^mayor? For 
most groups, it is probably best to keep scenarios in 
the form of narratives, perhaps set up as diaries of 
fictional people caught in time lAachines or visiting a 
place after a long absence. If alternative s<Snarios 
seem desirable t^st- worst"; in 20 years, irr 30 
years; etc), you might consider assigning eijach alter- 
native to a small sub-group of five or six people. , 
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1 Tectipplogy on Trial 



•\ , 3l otxly tfirough our Loiit'Ctive wi^orr; tim liie oHfblefm conceniiiig 
techhologicQladvunce and us culiural ejfecti^ can bjyfesolved, 



Wiped out by weedkillers, dandelions are becoming a 
rarity in England. "It won't be long before we Iwvf? 
childrea asking what a dandelion is/' said a repr^)i- 
lative'from London's Kew Gardens, where dilrtOe- 
iions recently went on exhibit. Groups in England 
started a campaign to save the once-hated weed: 



From tke Coarses b; Newspaper Renter 

m 

See 'Are We Really in Control?" by Barry Com- 
moner; "llie Technique of Total Control" -by Lewis 
Mumfofd;^ "The Technoiogica] Order" by Jacques' 
EUul; "In Praise of Technology" by Samuel C. Flor- 
man, 

From Popular Periodkak 

• "Technology and Technology. Assessment" is the 
subject of the^H 1978 issue oT National Forum, Tlie 
Phi Kappa Phi Journal. Individyal articles deal with 
judging thV appropriateness of technology, technol- 
ogy in the future, the iftipact of technology on work» 

, ethical problems resulting from new technologies in 
the fields of d^?^th ^nd dying and medical research, 
iind nuclear energy. {National Forum, Fall 1978. If 
not available in your library, this journal may be ob- 
tained for $1.5(1) per cq$>y by writing National Forum, 
Box 1942A, East Tennessee State Urtiversity; Jbhn- 
son City, TN3760L) > 

• The ambiguous message ctf movies like Star War^ 
and Close Encounters of the Third Kind mirrors our 
ambivalent 'attitudes about technology, says Carll 
Tucker in ^'Our Love^Hate Affair with Technology." 
Though technocrats seem to be responsibly for dam- 
aging the earth, we're dependent on them. "For., 
every wonderful achi^jvement, technology seems to 
deal us an equivalent kick in the shins." (Saturday 
Review, December 10, 1977, page 80) 

• Our attitudes toward technology reach two polari- 
-libLL(I) the u ni v e r s e islhere for us to exploit, which 
^Ipacis to"the^IIapsc oTiinv^^^ ^ 

e manipulate humans, too, thA)ugh social engineer- ^ 

in^ , ^md (2) w^ can control technology if we use it for 

more humane social purposes. ('^Technology'^s Effect 

on Amerkran Society/' Intellect, May, 1978, pages. 

i 441-442) * 

1 • ■ ^ 

\0 Efforts are being made in England f& put "appro- 

/priaie tecllnology'' ("What*can be smaller slhould\ 



be") into operation, Joan Jennings provides somfe, 
details in "Human Scale Industry : ^e Idea Grows in 
England/' (Organic Gardening and "Farming, July, 
' 1976, pages 26-29) 

Has the United States tumecl hostile to technologic^ 
cal innovation? A revision of Federal policy on indus- 
trial research'and developing and innovation is dis- 
■ cussed in an article in Business Week. ("Vanishing 
% innovation/' Biisiness Week, July 3, 1978, pages 
46-^49) 

• Stewart Brand, the creator of Whole Earth Cata- 
logs explains his views on space colonics and "appro- 
priate technology'-' in an interview with ' Wade 
Greene, (Wade Greene, "The Selling of Soft Tech/' 
Psychology Today, November, 1978, pages 70-78, 
120) • . 

Books to Review v. 

• In Technology and Sociid Shock', Edward B, Law* 
Jess documents '45 case histories of controversial 
problems engendered by science and technology. 
(New Brunswick, N.J,; Rutgei* University Press, 

. 1977) ^ ^ \ 

• Samuel C. Florman's articulate examination of the 
role of theiengineer in contemporary society in The^ 
Existential Pleasures of Engineering confronts the ar- 
guments of the anti-technologists. (New York: St. 

- Martin's Press^ 1976) 



Suggested Discussion Questions 

- . ^ ._ ' 

V 

• What are some recent disclosures of tiangers in 
technology that have existed for some time but have 
only recently been revealed? (Consider effects of 
radiation and asbestos on workers, flammability of 
urethane foam.) Why did it take so long for the news 
to leak out? 

• In whatVays has technology saved lives that other- 



• Do you agree^haTtechn^^^^ 

How is it affecting govemment agencies? Institutions 
like marriage and religion? Educatioil^t Worlt? Rec- 
reation? * * ^ 

• Describe the stages Americans have gone through 
in their love affair with technology in the last thirty 
years. Why do some of us seem sour on technology 
now? 
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Program Sugfestiaiis md Resourcei 



1b tke He^uiUfl^. ArrtiAyze a current newspaper to 
delermihc ho^w many stories could not have appeared 

. ten or twenty years ago because ihey are based ion - 
nvodern technology, (Exan\ples: computer fraud, dis- 
putes over weapons, 4^4::, ).What were the ii^ues in the 

" ifews then as compared to now? 

• ■ * .1 
Tape Record a TiiQe«Ca(»6iik. Ask mem^bers ot the 

group these questions: How; has tcchi\ologylit'fected 

yourHife? How much should it be controlled? How 

can we solve the problems^t^ c^uties? Tape record\. 

their answers and save the nDicordi^gg to be ptayed at \ 

the last meeting. • . 

Less Is More. More b Mur^* Invite an economics e:^ 
pert, a scientist or technologist, a busTie^jsman, and a 
^high-school drop-out to take part |n a panel ^sk* 
them to discuss the effects of technology on th^eir 



lives, government regubtion related to technological 
advance, the idea that *Mess is more" (putting the lid 
* on overuse of technological innovations and energy). 

'\ . . , , 

Out of Control?^ Ask the group to debate the ques- . 
tion of whether or aot technology is '*out of control," 

Getting Geared Up. Any one of the films suggested 
in "The Poetry \)f Technology^' in the Filmography 
(page 36) will serve as an excellent introduction to 
the topic, and should generate a lively discussion. 

Is It AU D^jd Vu? ShoisTftf Mystery of the Anasazh 
which reaches the conclusion that^ North America's 
, first city-dwellers, the Basket Makers and Stone Age 
People of the Aha^azi, may kave been forced'*to4eave 
Mheir land after they used up all their - natural re-\i 
sources. Invite an anthropologist and an economist to 
\ discuss the film, and <he questions it raises about 
\ modern times,;A'ith the memtiers of the group. • ^ 
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2 Silent Revolutions 

*\ . , technology is first and foremosf a *hufnariity/ Technologies are not created 
by native or by elves' iri the Bl(u:kforestr, . . They . . . pose n^w huma^i 
options, create new human opphriunities, and demand new hu/nan answers. . 
\ Technology liberates Fetef F. Drucker ■ - 



/ 



When Queen Victoria asked Michael Faraday of 
• what possible use his new. disco\eries in electricity 
and magnetism niight be; his answer was, "Madamtf, 
of whUt use is a baby?'' 

Backgroupd 



troi^ the Courses by Newspaper Reader 

• See *\The First Technologioil Revolution and Its 
Lessi^ns" b^ Peter F. Drucker; **The Industrial Revo-. 

. lution" by T. S. Ashton; ^^Technoibgy^nd Cuhute in 
Evolution" by J. Bronowski. 

Fron Popular PerkKtkaJ^ . ^ 

• Ir^ the labor shortage of the Revolutionary War 
era, American women ran farms and engaged in 
trade. The advent of the factory in the first half of the 
Tiineti^enth century did not bring womenjurther eco- 
jtomic freedom, as might be suspected, but instead 
forc^^d th^ m b ack intb the house In t i n cyc^rpt f r om 
theirlxx)k Remember the Ladies: Women in America, 
J J^O-1 81 5 TUndii drant de Pauw and K. Conover 
Hunt tell the story. (Ladies' tfame Journul, iuly, 
t97b^page30> 

• Carl Sagan, in 'Mn Praise of Science an^tTechnol- 
ogy,'' p<jndcrs the often unforeseea impact of invcn- 

. tions on the character of society. Technology^ '-a 



tcKjI, not a panacea," he says, and call^ for researcfi 
groups to predict and *'defuse'' future catastrophes 
that might, result from technology, i^New Republic, 
' Januarys 22, 1977/pages21--22) ; 

• The entire March, 1977 issue of Science is devoted 
; to the electronics revolution. Several articles deal 

with' the technical aspects of computers. Howtver, 
others ^eal with the effects of the "revolution'' on 
communications, the workplace, education^ medi-, 
cine, and defense: (Scw'wS?, March ^1977) ^ 

% " ■ 

• In "How 'Technology Will Reshapn; Life in the 
Years Ahead/' research and possible future effects of 
computers, transportation innovations, and t)ther 

- tichnelogical advances are discussed, (t/, 5. News 
and World Report, November 28, 1977, pages62-68) 

• ;'What Life Will/Be Like in the 1980s" examines 
-the effects of technology on the lives of the ordinary 
citizen, government planner, scholar, business per- 

^ son; i;U: Sr'News and World Rtport,-^DccctribcT 26, 

i977/pages 75-86) \ 

• , ^ ■ * 

Boakfi to Revkw 

• . ■ '■ ■> 

• How much has the development of humanliind 
becninfluenced by the invention of tools and the con- 
quest of nature ? Lewis, Mumford's answer is that we 

^-cCimve exaggerated the importance of technology to the 



' aiiC4:tuianc> uf men anij women cJn earth, that we are 

* nut rultd'by the maebine as much' as some experts 
would have us t^'lieve. and^haix^ther factors— reli- 
gious. and irrational— have been highly signihoint, 
even in science: (Lewis Mumford, The^Myih of the ^ 
Machine. Ne^^ York: Harcoarr Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc,. l^ftt^V- j ^ 

• • Earth Abides, a science fiction novel, chronicles the*^ 
eriormous changes wrought by the slow collapse of 
cx)mplex technology ox\ one. family which survives a' 
world catastrophe ( fatal epiciemic^. As'machines^nd 
.systems*i5ioulder and rjist iato dysfunction, each suc- 
ceeding generation becx^mes more primitive th^n the 
last. (George Ft. Stewart; £ar//z vlfciiiei'. Boston: 
Houghton Miftlvi Company. 1949) . * 



• What modern inV'entions have started social revo- 
lutions on a scale comparable to those begun by the 

' sewing machine*? (Consider miniaturized circuitry or 
copying machine's.) What would life. have been like • 
without those inventions? 

m Do you agree with^ DruckerV statement: "What 
these exjjrtples.show is. . . <hat technology is not ^ 
sonijjthing outside ot>ociety. It is^fety itscif/'? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

• Why has society tefu>ed^ to accept certain 'recent 
technological advances like the Piciurephone, t\\c 
SST* electronic supermarket checkouts? Why has it, 
on the other hand, s^) readily embraced such devices ^^^^ 
as CB radio and the microwave oven.? 

• Discuss the long-range effects of some key inven- 
tions: barbed wire, the jet engitie, and radio. Can ^ 
technology provide decentralization of food and en- 
ergy supplies, or is our society too complex for that? 

Pro^raiQ Suggestioiis and Resources 



Teievi&ioii; Aii^i: of DfevU? Debate the intrinsic 
worth of television as a medium. Consider: the pos- 
sible passivit;>'engendere(a by television watching, the 



* potential of televLsiof^ to educate, television's effect' 
on developing nations, the possibility that television 
^ Qiight be a factor in^the creation of a ''world nimd;'" 

, the role efficient communication could pl^^ in ^ving 
energy. The debate might, feature a spokesperson 
from a televisipn network and a member of a parent- 
teaclier s organization that is hostile to television. A 
professor of communic;itions aj^ a local community 
college might serve as mc^erator. 

The Computer Revoiytioii. Ask a paiiel of people, 
' some of them members of ^he group, to discuss the 
impact of the computer on their lives. Even in small 
toy^s^ the computer has had a pi:ofound influence on 
everyOo)^ systems: the bank, tlic school, the post ^ 
office, the library, th^ farm. Representatives of those ^ 
systems might compare notes ^nd predict future de- - 
velopments in computer use. 

Ia*tlie QWu Days; ^More than two-thirds of the in- 
.vcntiaps most influential in'moderft life were created 
after 1850. People alive tcKiay have seen extrem^/ 
change in patterns of society because of thdse invert- 
tiqns: e.g,, the automobile, telephone/jet pl^e. 
Convene a panel .of people of various- ages^ib tell 
alxjut the technological advances they have vvifnessed 
in their'lifetimes. How Was an average ^lay twenty- 
five years ago different from^n average day today— 
just because oflechnology ? Have ope member of the 
panel research the predictions of the World of Tomor- - 
rowat tbe 1939 World's Fair. Which predictions h^ve 
^ come to pass? Which did^not? Why? 

Of Women and Mtia^ Ask a group of women-^pro- 
fessioqal, blue-goilar worker, housewilfe^tq talk 
about the signilicance of technology |n their lives^ 
marriage^ >work, motherhood. What problerqs are ■ 
created by technology?, What problems are solved by 
^ it? Is there a net gain or net loss? As counterpoint, a 
group of men might coippare notefj on how the revo- 
lution in wonienV live? has affeetedithem. 

How DiftereDl? View the film I) Id ^Treasures from 
China. FoIIonv ^e film wit^ a discussion on how 
's ;'silent revoltiiSions" differe^ffrom thoscMn 
t^est'—anS why. Compare the roles of womeii as 
' to technological advartos in the two cultures. 
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3 HowTOrr/iblyTecbnicaJl 



^* The irjoditiofial ofviy^er to i^nonmt dofnUiaiion^hy technologies is educktion, 
hut it is still only a}Hir4i4^^soluti(,)f{ to ururriiating afui^^esperate problem. " - 
Dtr^k de Sollu Price ' . ' . - 



'A conipytcrprogram set up to trAnslate scientitic re- 
ports rendered tjie English phrase **hydraulic ram'' as 
ate r sh^p" in Russian; • • ' 

Eickgrotud 



Fran tli« C^ursiCK^ v 

••See*'''I he*All-Sccing Eye" by Lewis Mumfprd; 
•*W))at Computi;rs Mean for Man and .Society '' by 
Herbert A. SimonV**The Citadel of Expertise" by 
. T^'hc^ore Roszak. 

• 7'he average ^rson q^^stified by technology often 
fails to be, much enlightened by books for the layman 
that seek to explain thelinner workings of technologi- 
cal devices in^simple language. For a tongue-in-cheek 
spogf of explanations for the cpnimon than (including , 
delightfully murky descriptions of the light ^>uib and 
television), see **How Things Don't Work*' by Mar- 
shall Brickmap (New Times, January 9, |S78, pages 

- ♦ ■ 

• JSafty M' Casper/ a prominent physicist, describes 
altebiati^es toi thfi often-secret alliances made by 
bureSocrats and technocrats in long-range techno-- 
logical planning. He caUs for more democratic con- 
trol ot technology policy. (*'Technolc^y Policy and - 
ll)em6cracy;'5c/e/u:e, October 1, 1976, pages 29-34) 

• The arguments surrounding technological issued • 
are often complex, and the dangers of technologicar 
advances are bften not apparent until years affer they 
are put into operation. Witness electromagnetic pol- 
lution, a,k.;r.*^**electricai smog3'' (*The Flap Over the 
Zap;' Newsweek, July 17, 1978, page 87) 

• Buckitiinster Fuller advocates a *'cosmiq" iiccount- 
Ing system, involving a massive international power 
grid, td do away with inefficient use of technology. 
( "Using Technology for the World,'' Current, Sep- 
tember r976,pag4^ 13-15) 

'. * * 

• Time rcjicws T/j?^ Entyclopedia of Ignorance, a 
450-page voiumd about what human beings, scien- 
tists among them, don't know. ("Outer Limits," 
Tim^, January 9, 1978/page 60) 

• Before the Industrial Revolution, women showed 
they were capable of hard work by laboring up to six- 
teen hours a day on farms. Why, then, were they not 
more readily accepted as factory workers when the 
first mills were put into operation in t^e United - 



States? E\i^ Boulding^nd Jean DhscoU discus^ this 
question ip *'Towarda NewXind of , Human Being.'' 
CCi^rr^wr, May/ June, 1976, pages 9-15) , - 

QookstoRevkw - , ^ . 

• People like Paul 'JEhrlich, Linus Pauling, B. F: 
Skinner, Carl Sag^, and Barry Commoner — **thc 
visible scientists" — are articulate showmen, with 
strong reputations as scientists and strong opinions, 
whiclh they^discuss injG^ai^spapjer interviews, in fX)pu- 
lar books, and^^alk shows. Their impact on'public 
opinicm^fi^^ormpus, Rac Goodell traces the de- 
ypment of . this phenomenon from the 1960s, 
when, she-^ys, the advisory system between scienct 
and government began to fall apart. ( 7%^ Visible Sci- 
entists. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, ,1975} 

m Techriophobia^claims Hal Hellman, Comes from 
ignorance, and too many American citizens are tech- 
ncildgical illiterates. In this highly en'iertaining book, 
-^he argues that we are not inundated with new infor- 
mation as m^uch as we may think (just the same in- 
formation over and over) and that it is possible for 
rnost people to understand enough of what's going on 
in techn61ogy to deal with it. {Technophobia: Getting 
Outofth^T^chnology Trap: New York : M. Evans ands 
Company; Inc., 1976) , 



Suggestiid Discusi^on Qi»$tioiis 

• Why dofs t\it material in scientific and technical 
jou^n^ls so often seem stiffly and otiscurely written? 
Is this a deliberate attempt on the part of the experts 
to ke€5 knowledge from the public? What other fac- 
tors m^t account for the^ityle of these journals? Of 
what valuiewre scientific/technical journals to the ex- 
perts? To society? 

• Is control of technology bejjond the reach of the 
average pei?on? Is it possible fpr the laymarj to make 
inteHigcnt decisions about tedmological issues? How 
might such decisions be relayed to those in charge? 
Should we force the disclpsufe of technological se- 
crets? . % 

• Does increased specialization automatically close 
out the possibility of broad understanding of technol- 
ogy by everyone? Is there, in other words, just too 
much complcfcity, just too much to understand? What 
can be done f o ^increase technological literacy? 



Progil|M^^^^^ and Resources 



Th« i^msi^n of Ci>ctt{Nam*y* One often hears that 
th<: scientific/ technological ehte^s conducting a con- 
spiracy to keep intoriuation frofni the public. Is this 
idea paranoid or based on reality? Engage the group, 
in a debate on the question of such a c\3U5ipiracy— is it ' 
real? The debate might be led by a scientist and a 
member ofa con^iumer or citizens' group (such as the 

Ujague of Women Voters). 
* * 

ExpbuuitkiiiK. Ask somct)ne from a specialized 
field— [>erhaps a member of the group— to explain a 
work-related process in layman's terms. Does the 
person have difficulty? If so, ask him/her to telj why. 
Do such explanations, no matter how clear, leave 
s^wething to be dijsircd in terms of absolute accu- 
racy? \ . ^ ^ 

Scknce Museum. Science museums often offer step™ 
by-step explanations, cutaway mtniels, working 
models, audiovisual shows, and oChcr devices that 
make it easier for tlK non-expert to understand tech- 
hofogical prcK-esses. A visit to such a museum— 
durii\g . which the museum's explanatory techniques 
as weJl alfe the displays' themselves are analyzed — can 



^ -: • ■> ■ . 

throw light on some of the issues brought iip in Price's 
article. ^ 

Two Side»/ Industrial processes can be dangerous to 
workers. Nuclear energy plants may not be defensible 
in terms of human safety. On issues iike these, the evi- 
dence to back opposing sides of the debate may be 
difficult to upderstimd atid evaluate, Iftvite a speaker 
fromii^organuSlWeh or industry to defend an indus- 
trial process or nuclear energy' plant ftom the attack 
by another sp^iaker from an opposing group. -Allow 
enough tyne to analyze the arguments. How has each 
speaker arranged statistics to show his/her position in 
the best light? Did either use deliberately vi^gue or 
obscure Ijinguage? Can the average person reach an 
intelligent decision on the issue after hearing the 
speakers, ot does one have to be an expert In order to 
do so? 

The Status Quo. After showing the film The Starry 
Messenger, which portrays the rejection of new ideas 
by the establishment of Galileo's day, discu«^: What 
scientific id«as and technological inndvations are be- 
ing rejected by various establishments ttniay? Why? 
You mighj ask a technologist or yrientist to lead the- 
discussion' 

• ' / 



4 Occupational Destinies 

*' WorMers do not iypkally welcome innovatiofis in prpduction ted{nologV' 
far from it. Nor are they mistaken in tf/eir apprehensions about new 
^ techniques /\ Joseph C, Gies 



hen the Chicago factory robot Clyde the'Claw 
broke down, his human cbrworkers sent hi;n«flowers. 

Background / « 

From tUe Courses by Newspaper Reader 

*• See 'Dynajmo and Virgin Reconsidered'* by Lynn 
White, Jr.; "^Woriier Alienation'' by Gary Brynner 
and Dan Clark; ^^Automation'' by Marshall Mc- 
Luhan. . 

From Popular Periodicals / 

• Current ways of dealing with worker frustration 
caused by "empty jobs" (which, in turn, are at least 
partially the result of technological systems) include 
giving workers a voice in job and management de- 
cisions, providing more flexible work schedules, cre- 
ating worker committees 'and work teams. A. H. 
Raskin diwrusscs why labor union often oppose such' 
measures and why workers are represented on cor- 



porate boards of directors in European countries aqd 
not in the United States. ("The Heresy of Worker 
Participation," Psychology Today, February, 1977 
page 111)- I . , ' 

• The Scanfon Plan, an incentive system for workers 
with boring jobs^^as been implemented at thje Dana 
Corporation, n^^^ produces car and truck parts. 
Dana Corporatipn has highly automated assembly 
lines and a closed-circuit television communications 
system. T}ie ijighly successful results of the Scanlon 
Plan are discussed in "How to Ke_ep Workers. Happy 
on the Johr'XU.S. News and World Report, Decem- 
ber.26, 1 977/ January 2, 1978, pages 85-86) 

-'• ^' : 

• An exploration of the question of occupational 
boredom, often brought on by technology," yields 
some surprising answers, according to U.S. News and 
World Report. ("Those 'Boring' Jobs— Not All That 
Dull,'" U'S. News and World /Jeport, December I 
1975,4pages64-j35) ' . ' ' 



• When At>ierican workers loured factories in Swe- 
^en, they eoitpre^iscd some mi&givirigjS about Sweden's 
new m^^thods. (•*tX)ubling Sweden*s Way," Time, 
March 10, 1975, page 46) ^ ' ' • - 

• Why are so many working women confined to the 
''employment glietto"? How real is women's free- 
dom from bng hours of housework, which was* won 

.Jby technology? How^can the problems of wx)rking* 
women be Sf:)lved? Some answers are given in a 
Newsweek article*, "Women at Work;" {Newsweek, 

[ December 6, 1976, pages 68^70) 

.• In West Gerniany, labor resists automation. Die 
Zeirs economics editor analyzes some of the factors 
involved. (H. Jungblut. "Technology and ^Unem- 
ployment/* /l/Zoy, bctgbcr, 1978, page 56) 

Books to Revkw ^ - * 

• The trend in Europe and America is toward in- . 
creasing productivity/worker pride, and job satisfac- 
tion through changing or eliminating "dumb jobs" 
and the dehumanized assembly line. Some jobs have 
disappeared .because of automation or are being 
handled by mechanical robots. The trend has affected 
the labor force, factory design /and managemerit de- 
cisions, (Paul Dickson, The Future of the Workplace: ^ 
The Corning Revolution in Jobs, New York: Wey- 
bright and Taliey, 1975) 

• Work in America is a large-scale study of the effects 
on workers of workplace conditions. (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, tiducation and Welfare, Cambridge, 
Mass.: MH Press, 1972) 

Suggeste4. Pisfctissioa Quesdoos 

«\ ■ 

^ • By increasing productivity, technology has caused 
a shorter workday. What problems has this created? 
How might those problems be solved? Is^it possible 
that people will relegate work to a less important 
place in their lives and find ego satisfaction elsc- 

, where? Or will work have to change to suU the 

' workef? 

What psychological needs are violated, by techno- 
logical advances like specialization, scientific man- 
agement, the moving assembly line? 



• it is possible to perforin many boring and (^langer-* 
ous tasks with sophisticated robots, yet robots arc ftot , 
widely used in industry, even though in the long run 

^they are more economical-— they don't take coffee 
breaks and will work^24-hbur shifts. Why not^\ * 

• What is-the relationship t^tween jabor shortages 
(and surpluses) and society 's'attitude toward techno- . 

^ logical advances? 

' Prognun Suggesiioiis and Resource 

On the Sceoe. ; Arrange for the group to^isit a facr 
lory. Have the factory foreman point out the presence 
of modern technology in the form of machines, as- 
sembly lines, and other devices and systemli. How 
have these technological systems increased produc- 
? tivity? How many unSJcilled workers are employed in 
the factory now as compared with ten years ago? 
Twenty years ago? How has the composition of the 
work force chang4|^because of technology? How_ 
have these changes atteeted relations with tlje ttmSnT" 
if there is one? • ^ 

Tote That Barge, lift T%CSate, ^Invite two psychol- 
ogists to debate the question: Human beings tieed to 
work to Ik! happy. Considerations: Does it matter if 
the work is salaried? Does the work t^ave^ to be 
meaningful? Do some f)eople like jhciv jobs to be 
boiing? 

Servant pf Mao. Convene a panel composed of a , 
corporation manager, a union leader,. a government 
representative, a worker. Lead a discussion about the 
place of technology in busine^ and industry. Does 
prcKiuctivity always supersede wdrker satisfaction as 
a priority- with businessmen? Should some techno- 
logioil advances be delayed? How" can . business -or-* 
ganizations be changed 'to increastf worjcer satisfac- 
tion in spite of boredom created by technology? 

As It Wa$ and Is. View the film Inheritance, which 
. compares the work of three artisans and three mod- 
em assembly lines. Following the film, an old-tijne 
craftsman might discuss how technologicaf change 
has (or has riot) affected his work/ Possibilities: a 
piano tuner, a shc^maker, a tool-and-die maker, a 
seamstress, a cabinet-maker. 



5 Culture: The Link Between Nature and Technology • 

" f^eople wish to keep their cusiptm, traditiom, re^^^ ' '■ 

Uteraiures. Many ofthauarit inti/nauly concerned widi Oieirdititudes toward 
th(eir natural surrowidings ami to llieix tools, whether, they are computers or 
dinging sticks." Clarence J. Glacken 



Centuries ago. tfce Aztecs developed 'chinampa, a 
system of agriculture in which water channels sepa- 
rating piots of ground were connected to an irrigation 
network from higher levels. Rich-mud from the chan- 
nel bottom was used to nurture seedlings. This an- 
cient system, ecologically benign, is being considered 
by modem agricultural experts as a new to:hnology to 
replace destructive slas'h-and-bum farmin^in which 
trees are burned and crops planted among the ashes. 

Background 



From tb« Covnes by News|Mper Reader , ' 

• See "Nature and Culture in Western Thought" by 
Clarence J. GUckcn; "Environmental Pollution in 
the Middle Ages" by Jean Gimpel; "The New Envi/ 
ronttjental Attitude" by Rent^ Dubos. * / 

Froai PofNdar Periodical / 

• /Deforestatioiyfind encroaching deserts in Esf)iritu 
^ Santo, South ^America, are throvking the eifosystem 

off balance. The results, discussed in "Deforestation 
and Disaster," include the disappe^ranc/of 450 vari- 
» etiesof plants and 204 species of birds; an increase in 
^the number of pests ^d parasites ;j<and more skin 
"Lanier in the people, who are not use0 to so much 
sun. (Ttfw, May 22, 1978, page ^SJ-*^ ^ 

• The possibilities of using indent- Indian methods 
of agriculture, are discussed ill an article in Hwnan 
Sature {"Autec Agriculture/ HUnum Nature. Janu- 
ary, 1979. page 15) / ' ' 

• In "The barbarian Within," Harper's editor l^ewis 
H. Lapham takes a lonjg view of the soft technologies 
of our titw. iHarper'& Magazin^ebTusiry, 197sSs 

• The question of h^w to tailor energy programs to 
the specific cultural preferences of an underdevel- 
oped cbuntry is explored byOanet Raloff in "The 
Third World Needs Energy, Too." (Scien<:e l^ews, 
Cktober 8, 19??, pages 234-235) - 

Tf\c extenf to which the culture of Japan has con- 
J|ibuted tootle successful utilisation of technology in 
That couj]^ is discussed by John H. Douglas in 
^ Japane^ Science and Technology (1): The Coming 
Chal»cn|e;' {Science News, December 3, 1977, pages 
378^3/1) ^ ' 



illustrate an article on the complexity of our inter- 
dependent world. One of the facto^ explored is tech- 
nology, (Alexander King, -^Report on the Planet, 
I97&;* Human Nature, December, 1978, paces 
77^83) 

Books to fi(eview 

• In Silfht Spring, Rachel Carson calls attention to 
the co;tsequences of chemical pesticides for the natu- 
ral ^environment. This book was instrtm^ntal ip 
launching the environmental nnovement. (Boston: 

^oughton Mifflin,. 1962) 

/ • For a comprehensivel^ork on the effects of human 
/ beings on modification of the natural environment, 
see Man's Role in Changing the Face of ihe Earth, 
edited by William L, Thomas, St, (Chicago; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press« 1956 > 

Suggested Discussion Questions 

■ * 

• A recepi* concept of the world as a total fragile 
ecosystem was contained in the phrase '^Spaceship 
Earth," popularized by ecologists. Is that concept still 
v^iid? How does it differ from the ideas of the envi- 
ronment held by many people inYfie 18lX)s an^ early 
19{X)s? Has technology chailged it? How? 

• Do you agree with people who say^ that **necessity 
is the mother of invention," that nature sets problems 
for people to* solve through technological and other 
means? What evidence of this exists? What evidence 
refutes it? 

• In the San Joaquin Valley in California, modem 
irrigation methods arc beginning to turn fertile lands 
into desert. In more primitive areas of the world, the 
cutting down of trees for firewood is also bringing 
desertification. Of course, technology Mamages the 
earth in other ways^air pollution, for example, 

v. What are some of those damaging practices? How 
-can detrimental effect of-technotogy on thewviron- 
ment btt, avoided? 

" ■ ' * ' - . ' 
Prognmi Suggestions and Resources 



computer model of a world system is used to» 



Arti&dai Nature. Environmentalists Imld varying 
opinions on the management of wilS lands. What is 
the natural life of an estuary? Is there kny^reason to 
prolong its life artificially? What happens to a piece of ^ 
wilderness shrunken encroaching urbanization? 



^.-^^nvite an iraimijixitalist to discuss with the group 
. the qiiestion: How rmlih should wc interfere in natu- 
ral procc^jics to maintain lands in a seemingly 
natural state? 

* Ciiltttw )iad Nature-— 11^ Oik^ How 

..do euiture Jfnd nature interact in present-day societie^ 
in<4he United St4tes7— in cities, on farms, on Indiart 
renovations, in national parks? Invite a panel W 
, ■'' discusji this: an anthropologist,^ an agricultural^ex- 
pert, a siKiologist, and a technologist. 

Walk tl^ Wild Si^. After viewing the film 
'^onxuvilk, take a ti^ld trip through a section of your 
area w here there is an obvious natural feature soich as 



a river, lake, caiiyon.iof beach. Otuierve, with an 
environmentalist oV natural scientist, the ways in 
which technology hks changed that natural feature. 
Does it need to be restored? Through what techno- 
logical means might that be accomplished? 

Take a Po«iU0a« In his arliclrf', Glacken discusses two 
opposing streams of thought ; an optimistic belief that 
science and technology^ can maa^c'the environment 
''indefinitely for continuing human use" and a pessi- 
mistic belief that nature's delicate balances are^too 
easily destroyed by fallible human beings with "only 
partial knowledge pf extremely complex interrela- 
tionships/' Ask the group to take opposing sides 
(optimistic and pessimistic) to debate this issue. 



6 The Influence of Societal Values 

* ' 7ecf}nplogicaI aaivities are initiated to meet social needs. The crucial 
question, then, is how are social needs. determined. In America the traditional 
answer has been market demand.'' Edwin T Lavton, Jr. ^ 



By 1926, the practical, black Model T Ford t^egan to 
lose its popularity — the American public was becom- 
ing iriterested in comfort and good Idbks ia a car. 
Ijcnry Ford, unbelieving at first, came^ terms with 
ttie. new trend and produced the more ' luxurieus 
Mixlcl A, nicknamed "the baby Lincoln/' ayailaSle 
in ?<iagara blue, Arabian sand. Dawn grey, and Gun- 
mct'M blue. ' j 

Backgroimii 



From ilhe Couries by Newspaper Reader 

• IScCDo Machines Make History?" by Hi^bcrt L.) 
Heilbroner;. "Technology as Environment fjby Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn; •^Technological Change ipd Social 
Change" by George H. Daniels, ^ 

F>om PofHilar PerkMlkals ^ 

• Is our mania for convenience gausing waste prob- 
lems? Is it true they "just don't make them like they 
used to"'^ The plamjed o!bsolek;ence of hoju^hbld 
appliances and the marketing of throwaway contain- 
ers add to the nation's solid waste problems. Denis 
Hayes, arsenior researcher with the WorldWatch Insti- 
tute, discusses ways in which technology can reduce, 
rather than encourage waste in "Wa?te Not, Want 
Not." {Envirormenml Action, /No\cmbcT 18, 1978, 
yages 14-15) * 

• Pressure from consumers, reflected in government 
regulations, is forcing Detipit automobile makers to 
produce smaller cars, as discussed in "Something a 
tittle Smaller," {Forbes, Jantiary 22, 1979, pages 
80--81) 



• The lack of market acceptance tt^at^can cause' a . 
technological innovation to fall flat on its face is ana- 
lyzed in "What Went Wrong? Anatomy of Failutes." 
{Science News, November 27, 1976, page 343) 

• Are the/ American people likely to adopt tele- 
conferencing through telephone and television as a 
replacement for the business trip? It's more economi- * 
cal in terminof time and money, but, according to Ned 
Potter, "not likely to catch on with us regular human 
beings.'' Alofl)^ with a quick rundown of break- 
throughs in communication qjadc possible through 
fiber 6ptics, this article describes Peter Gold^nark's 
concept of NRS (New Rural Society) which could 
technologically, if not popularly, come to pass once 
this technological innovation is perfected. (Ned Pot- 
ter, "The New Phone Age," New VbrA:, December 
18, 1978, pages 64^66) 



Books to Review 



4 



jp ^ Social Change with Respect to Culture and Origi- 
m^^I^%(£, William R Ogburn presents the theory of 
"sbcfal lag/' which postulates that society only gradu- 
ally adapts to changes created by technological irino- 
vations, (New Yprk: Vjking Pr^Sfr/ I nr , ; 1^?^) 

• The Arts in Modern American Civilization^ by John 
A^ Kouwenhoven, is an analysis of how technology 
and avi in the United States were shaped by the 
American experience' (New York: W. W. Norton, 
Inc.: 1967) 

Suggested PiiicuaMOD Questions 

• We complain that the computer and other elec*- 

. 1? ■ — ■ 
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Uunic.devit'cs invade our privacy, yet as a society we ' 
do nothing to control these devices. In tact, we en- 
c\)urage their use. we ambivalent about this issue 
(and others that are sijnilar)? Do we. on some l^ye^.f 
want our privacy -:.or at least that of dih^irs— Moijj to ' 

nuchines? Why? ^ 

* ' ' .. . ■ 

• How are social needs reflected in the inventbtW\ 
th^t we adopt ? Consider: the need tor closeness jn an ■ 
alienated society ( alien Jited to some extent became of 
technology), the need for immediate gratificaUon, for 
speed? How have these needs been partially met by 
technology? How did technology create these needs? 

• What evidences of social lag (society's slow adapta- 
tion to technological change) are presently apparent? 
How is society dealing with social lag?-What might be 
the end result of social lag? 

• Reccjitly, thereihas been much concern about the 
"quality of life" ih contemporary society. If ^e ma*-, 
ket economy does not provide the best crireria for 
directing technology, what we the best criteria? 

Program Sugge^as mid Resources 

. _^ v'. 



Ask the Persoa VVho Makes lu W^h comes first- 
consumer desirt? or company product development? 
How much does a business consider the needs of the 
consumer in developing a new product? Invite one oi_^ 
nriore marketing executives from business and a rep- 
resentative from a cotisumer group todiscussAvlth the 



group to whiTt degree businesses take current popular 
trends into account when designing new products and 
the wdys in which the niyrketplace is measured— and 
_ manipulated. 

SeliiAgJlie Sizzle. Collect several brochures from . 
automobile agencies for their least and most expen-' 
sive cars. With the group con>pare the advertising 
pitel^s for luxury cars withjhose for economy cars.. 
How have^the advertisers responded to needs? Cre- 
ated therii? 

What Do You See? What influence will societal 
values have on the technology of the future? Ask a 
panel consistingof a businessman, government repre- 
sentative, and worker to discuss this question. What . 
- trends do they see? Mow might they affect future 
products? Have they been wrong before in m.aking ' 
such predicticjhs? What causes their forecasts to be ' 
invalid? 

UStm and Function. Have the group debate this 
issue: The functionalist ethic still determines trends 
* in American society. Consider: architecture (energy- 
conserving vs. decorative), household appliances and 
gadgets, furniture, automotive design, etc. 

My. Mother 'tbe Car. The film Power and Wheels: 
The Automobile, in Modern American Life can moti- 
vate an intriguing discussion about the feelings of 
members of the group towards^their cars, the ''indis- 
pensability" ol^jgre, their place in the economy. " 



C) 



7 Technology, Population, and Resources 



'*ln die next four decades human beings will doubilessly^frain every nerve to 
support an everMrger population. If so, it will demonstrate thai tlie species is 
lool'snmrt but goal-stupid, for nb purpose is seived by i^ding more people to 
Oft overcrowded plariei/^ Kingsley Davis ' v 

Risk-bcncfU analysis js an aUcmpt to place a moiie- 
tafV value on a human iifc. Its ju^iiirtcationis that it is 
bicttcr to be objective than subjective in setting gov- 
ernment priorities. The National Highway Traffic> 
Safety Administratiqn estimates the vi^ue ot a lite at 
$287,175-. • M 



^1970s v^as proven wrong in ^What Happened to the 
Population Bomb?" Still, populatioit^wiir ri«? to 
about 6, 2 bil|ion1n the Wqrld by 2UO0, they say, unless 
something is done. {Humqn Nature, January, 1979, 
pages 88-92). ^ ^ - \ 



Background 




From the Coun^* by News{iaper Rewkr 

• See "The MigTUtions of Hun\an Populations ",;by 
Kingsley Davis; ^"The Food-People Problem'Vby 
Neal F, Jensen; '•■Intermediate Technology" by Wil- 
son Clark. 

From PopiUai: PerioiUcaltt 

• In '* The Perversion of Science andTeclinoiogy : An 
Indictrrient,** Rajnr Kothan and S'aul Mendlovitz,^o- 
directors of the World Order Models Project, attack 
the practices of science and technology used by multi- 
national corporations and powerful Industrial coun- 
tries. They cal^for alternative? modes for science and 
technology with a commitnjent to human rights and 
the betterment of human material conditions. {Cur- 
reru, Octobet. 1978, pagei S4-58) , 

• The May 26/l978^issue of S^^^/ice is ^voted to 
health issues. Of interest to those involved in the 
Connectionsj^^chnology i^id Change program is 
*;#^utrition, ^opuUtion, H^d Health: Some Implica- 
tions for Policy/' wf^ich discusses how technology has 

' ai'fected birth rat^s/b^logical and txiljavioral factors 
aflecting health ^iicl nutrition, and government 
policy-making coftceming health. (Beverly Winikoff , 
'^Nutrition, Population, and Health: Some Implica- 
tions for pQliey," Sickrice^ May 26; 1978, pages §95- 
901) ' / 

• Wprldt Bank President Robert S. McNamara ex- 
amines the problem of overpopulation and what can 

:i>e done^about it in "•How to Defuse the Population 
Bpmb.^ (Time, October 24, 1^77, pages 93^94) 

A Charles F. Westhoff gives some tentative answers 
to qvl^stions about possible responses of industrial-, 
ized countries to a decrease in population in Mar- 
riage and Fertility in the Developed Countries." {Sci- 
entific American, December* 1978, pages 51-57) 

• Paul R' Ehrlich and Anne H. Ehrlich discuss why 
their prediction of a birth-rate increase in the early 



. Book^io Revkiw 

• tn Tlie Population Bomb, written in the laT^t960s, 
Paul R. ^hrlich argues that the root of the environ- 
met^tai crisis andthe world food problem is too many 
p^bple, and calls for radical measure^ to limit popula- 
tion growth. (New York: Bgliantine, 1968) 

• Will there b<; f^no^^ food for the world's people? 
Only if large corporate interests return control of 
food production to the people and ensure Uiat it is 
properly distributed on a world-wide basis, say 
Frances Moore Lapp6 and Joseph Collins (with Cary 
Fowler) in Food First: Beyond the Myth of Scarcity. 
(Boston: Hpiighton Mifflin, 1977)'^ 

Suggested DiscusuoD Qiie^os 

• What have modem agricultural practices* done to 
the land? Are negative effects inevitable TJs it pos- 
sible to increase productivity per acre witliout doing 
harm to the soil? 

• What does crowding do to human nature? To our 
ideift about the value of human lif^? In what ways can 
crowded cities reduce the alienation f^ by p|ople 
who live in them? ^ 

• What are some of the ethical problems raised by 
advances .in medicine that prolong htunan'^ife? Con- 
sider the effects on developed and undeveloped na- 
tions. How do ^people in oiher cultures treat old 
people who can no longer function? What We pos- 
sible'(and iiumane) solutions to the problems created 
by an increasingly larger propoAion of the aged in the 
population? ; \ / ' / 

• AVhat have tnjen some of the tinforeseen effects of 
antibiotics? Pesticides? Will microorganisms outlast 
more complicated forms of lifQ — like human beings? 
Why?^ . \, 

Program Sugge$tk>ns ami Resourcts 

Vhe Score Years and Tea* What if the human life 
Span could be extended another forty years so that the 
average person would live to 110? How would this 



t 

' affect world population, even if there werei/t an in^ 
creaji4; in the birth rate? Have the group develop sce- 
narios based on the impact of such a lei^'gthening 
of the life spaA: ITie world in 20 year^> in /3U years, 
in 50 years.' . / < 

■ jj^fenitj^ to ABieric«ii A-id. Members oi^ the Peace 
CotpS'^h^ave seen fjrst-hand the resuhs obtained 
through help extended by the United States to people 
in developing countries. Invite one or "more people 
who A*erc in the Peace Corps < or a speaker from 
AID) to discuss experiences with the. export of 
AiiieriCiin technology and its effect on the ii^dividuals 



they worked with. Act as interviewer or select a mem- 
ber of the group to play the role. ^ 

Doctors or Garbage Men. It has'been said that better 
iunitation hatr had more to do with extending human 
life than have advances injmedicinc. Invite a^Jhysi- 
cian and a historian or sociologist to discuss^ this 
. question. 

Le^ Stealt or Fewer ChUdreii? Show the film Sorry, 
No' Vacancy. After a discussion of the film, involve 
the group in a'debate about which is the better solu- 
tion to the population crisis : reducing the birth rate or 
reduciiig average consumption. 



8 Incentives for Innovation : Technology and the Economy 



Our history shows that lechnuiogy is an extremely versatile force and tliat it 
IS hij>hly respofisive to chaii};es in incentives and rewards. It^hould not be 
beyond our iftgenuity lo utilize the incentives of the mark'etplaceto d^xflop new 
technologies tfm: will deal much more effectively wUIt sudi current concerns 
as environment and energy.'*' Nathwi Rosenberg . ~ 



In 1978. at least two cities considered making con- 
tracts with Earthworms, Inc., a company that pro- 
duces waste-conversion plants where earthworms 
would eat garbage, sludge, and industnal waste. Such 
facilities would prevent contamination of ground 
water, recover natural resources, and provide a valu- 
able byproduct— worni castings (manure). More- 
over, they are economically feasible. 

Bacl(groiiiid 



Froaa tbe Courses by Newspaper Reader 

• See "Economic Growth. Technology, and Society" 
Ky Nathan Rosenberg: "Growth versus the Quality 
of Life" by J. Alan Wagar; "The Frugality Phenome- 
non" by Carter Henderson. 

Froa Popttku- Perio<&ab v 

• Although the visions of thcNgreat - economists 
Smith, Marx, and Malthas are mutu^^lly contradic- 

^ tory, each .today has his adherents. Irra 1978Tnaga- 
• zine article, James H. Weaver and J<3hn D. Wisraai> 
- t'v ti mine the trends^. problems, and future of ourmod- 
ern technological world (capitalist as well as commu- 
nist. iridustriaUied as well as developing) in the light 
of the theories'of the three men. ("Smith. Marx, and 
Malthuii— Ghosts Who Haunt Our Future: Three 
Economic Visions Of Tomorrow's World," The Futur- 
ist, April, 1978, pages 93-104) 

Some business people see Big Business tied like 
Gulliver in Lilliputian threads of government regula- 



tions, and so kept immobile. Many environmentalists 
and government officials are also leery of regulatory 
laws. Neil Orloff suggests master plans and coopera- 
tion betweel business and government to solve envi- 
ronmental problems without straitjacketing technol- . 
ogy; (Neil Orl'off, "Payoff for Business IniUative on ^ 
the Environment." Harvard Business Review, No-^^ 
vember- December. 1977, pages 8-12) . 

. • The long-term trend in capitalist countries may be 
toward the free communication of goods— a trend 
"reinforced by new technology, particularly in commu- 
nications, according to Burhham P. Beckwith. 
("Free! Free! Free! The Priceless World of Tomor- 
row," The Futurist, October, 1978, pages 307-312) 

• How ' does technological intiovation affect eco- , 
nomic cycles? This question an/i ciphers are discussed 
in an article in U.S. News and World Report. ("Why 
an Old Theory of Economic Ups and-Cowns Worried 
the West," U.S. News and World Repihr^ovemher 
6, 1978, pages '82-83) \, 

• West German, economists discuss the ' impact of 
technology and gI6b£interdependence"on economic 
theory. (Karl HeinJxelps, Rudolf Hickel, Karl 
Schiller, /^Avoiding Recessions: Is ' Keynesianism 
•Dead?" /i//ay, March, 1979, pages 28--30) . ^ 

Books to Review 

• in America by Design: Science,' techno logy, and 
the Rise ofCorporaie Capitalism, David F. Noble ad- 
vances the, thesis that an alliance between scientific 
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and engineering educational umitutions and corpora- 
tiuns^has produced a managerial elite thai has taken 
control ot the American ^economy. (New York: 
Alfred A. ftnopf. Inc., 1971) '\ , 

* 

. • .Thi( controversial and popular book by'E, F, Schu- 
macher— 6>w// h BeuiUiful: Economii:s As If People 
Mattered— ixv^uc^ that large-scale technology, de- 
structive 0f nature and humans, lies at the foot of 
three crises: pi)llution, resource scarcity, ^nd hurnan 
discontent. It advocates smalkr and more appropri- 
.ate technologies. (New York: Harper & Row f ub- 
lishers/l973) 

. Suggested Discusskm Que^ons 

• Do you agree with Marx and Engels th^the rise of*, 
bourgeois institutions wat? a primary caus^j tor the 
explosion of technological productivity in the early 
I8tK)s? Is it possible for a bourgeoisie to develop in a 
technologically backward nation? Might this hapfHjn 
in the Middle East? How? 

• Is a profit system neceskary tor efficient develop- 
ment of technology? How might a non-capitalist 
nation encourage technological advances? 

• The capitalist' system has limitations in terms of 
technology dc-\elopment: for example, it is not al- 
ways profitabfe for a company to risk capital on long- 
term research and development of a product that 
might not, in the end, prove to be feasible. How has 
government stepped in to cover this risk factor? What . 
are some possible drawbacks erf such government pSr- ' 
ticipatii^n? • -* ' 

• The profiit motive sometimes leads to innovations 
that have negative effects on the environment and on 
the safety and health of workers and consumers (e.g. , 
air and water pollution from industrial plants, de- 
stVuction of the ozone layet by.Huorocarbons in ixeto^ 
sol cans). H9W can these negative effects be cdm- 
batted without unduly slowing down the growth of 
technology? 



Program Suggestion aod Resources 

Ad Analysis/ If possible, videotape a television com- 
mercial bx a cpnifTany involved in technological re- 
search, then show it to the group. (If this can't be 
done, you might consider reproducing copies of 'a 
magazine advertisement oh a similar subj<;pt.) How 
• does the ad romanticise technology? What is it prying 
to say? What are the jidvaHtages of the research *and 
development the company points to? What ques- 
tions, if any, is the company avoidiiig? 

. Mure Butter, More BroccoU^ More Steaks. What is 
being done technologically tojncrease crop yields and ^ 

- farming efficiency? What are the long-term effects of 
such practices? (Far example, how do they affect 
small farmers?) 'How are these effects determined? 
Fnvite someone from the local^ agricultural experi- 
ment station to discuss such questions with the group. " 
Include in the discussion informatk)n about govern- 
ment links witt? farmers and universities and the 
necessity for much current research to be dorie^by 
government rather than the private sector. Show the 
film The Farmer in a Cha/tging America as part^of 
ydur program. 

Taxing th^ Answer? In Los Angeles, a plan has been 
developed that would allow big industries to locate 
their plants in the city if they pay the cost of cleaning 
up more pollution than they cause. What other plans 
are afoot to solve economic problems of technology? 
Invite a panel consisting of businessmen, an econo- 
^ mist, and a government q/ficial (perhaps from the 
Environmental Proteption Agency) to discuss such 
plana and their potential effects. 

T^o Scemull^.. Divide the group into two sections, 
one to develop a narrative scenario based on the 
proposition that technology must be slowed, aiid the 
other to develop a scenario based on the proposition 
that it must be left ftee. Time frame: now through 
'2000. 



9 Seience and Technology: Arrowing Partnership 

in applM^d science:' S-'P- MuJtlmuf ' j 



*Thc "<mincnMiu:chamci" MuUhuut mentions in his 
• C6N article still exist— and work' and invent. Floyd 
Wallace, a Michigan chemistry teacher, dev ised a fur- 
nace that produced gasoline higher in octane than 
aviation gas from leaves, .table scraps, and other garr 
bage. Francis Goettsch, a former r;i^cher, invertted 
an electric steer to practice roping— pliet;t pending, 
John Hoke, nicknamed ^'oi. Clink" ^y his National 
Park Service colleagues, invented, among other 
things, an air-conditioned pith helmet, cooled by a 
solar-cell-operated miniature fan;,he drives an elec- 
tric car, wants to install a park on the roof of tli^ 
Interior Department building. 

Background 



From the Courses by Newsfiap^ Reftder 

• See Little Science, Big Science" by Derek J/de 
^Sc)lla Price; ^*How the Transistor Emerged" by 

Chadt^^ Problems {^f Industrialized 

Science by Jerome R. Ravetz. . 

v rooi Popular Perio^Ucals 

• On the one hand taxpayers resist paying for techno- 
logiiaU^search and development, while on the other 

- scientists argue that it is necessary. The situation is 
reviewed by William D. Carey in /^Science in the 

' Political Economy." {Science, November 17, 1978, 
page 703) 

• .What image does the scientist have in the United 
States? Patricia A. Morgan suggests some answers in 
*^But 1 WouldnTWant My Daughter to Marry One/' 
{Chrmistry, October. 1978, page 2) 

• Current issues relating to science and technology 
were presented in an address by P. Benson on May 

< 18, 1978. (L. P. Benson, '^Science and Technology: 
Th^ir Interactipn with Foreign Policy/' Department 
of Stale Bulletin, October, 1978, page 54) 

• Defining science as ''know-why" and technology 
as ''know-how," historian Melvin Kranzbcrg claims 
that scientists and engineers are more alike than they 
imagine but there are still two areas of distinction 
between science and technology: (1) a culture dis- 
tinction based in differing self-images; (2) an opera- 
tional distinction in that dentists, thinking them- 
selves above and in control of engineers, often call 
fhe.m "cultural barbarians' Vor "^plumbers." He points 
tp^thc growing exercise of control of technology ajid 
science by society and calls ior education of the 



public, of sciencc-techaology students, and of scien- 
tists and technologists themselves. (Melvin Kraru- 
t)erg, '*The Science-Technology Complex/' Society, 
January-February, 1978, pages 54-55) 

• Is the United States losing momentum in the tech- 
nological race? Jean Gimpel^ a social historian, sayS 
yes/He provides historical background to show that 
all technological societies reach plateaus — e.g., 

^ Great Britain and China. In his article, he suggests 
reforms such as the creation of an Office of National 
Economic Planning, more cooperation between gov- 
eroraent and industry, greater and closer inter- 
national exchange of informatiojn. (Jean Gimpel, 
**The Greying of America," National Review, No^ 
vember 20, 1976, pages 1284--I288) 

BooIls to Review 

• What are the sopial relations of science and tech-, 
nology? In Force of Knowledge: The Scientific Di- 
mension of Society, John Ziman explores this ques- 
tion and introduces the reader to a wide range of 
related, issues. (Cambridge, Mass.: The University 
Press, 1976) 

^ •.The general problems of growth and size of the 
scientific enterprise hav^ tremendous effects on con- 

" temporary society, which areanalyzed by Derek J. de 
Solla Price in Little Science, Big Science. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963) 

Stt^ested Discussioa Qiiestk>iis 



• Why has the technologist been honored more in the 
United States than^n other parts of the world? Is this 
still true today? Why? Who are the '^eminent me- 
chanics" of our time? Do you agree that ratxtem^ 
technologists need advanced degrees? Why? 

• The scientist-inventor, on the surface a good idea, 
wi^s a dud, according to Multhauf. What are some of 
tne reasons this might haVe been true? What are the 
characteristics of the scientist? The inventor? 

• What factors tiave o^ntributed to our current dis- 
enchantment with science and technology? Is the dis- 
enchantment deserved? How niight^ience and tech- 
nology get back into society's good grafies? 

^ ' ' ■' ' . 

Program Suggestions and Resources 



taw«rd a Defiakwa.' How can science 4n"d technol- 
ogy be distinguished from each other? With the 
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group, develop definitions for Uie jtwo disciplines that 
are muluaily exclusive 

Out of Favor /Back Ui Favac.'vHow do scientists ^nd 
. technologists teciT. about sockty's disenchantment 
with their fields? Convene a panel of scientists and ' 
technologists to discuss this issue*. . If possible, invite 
people from the cormnercial world as well as aca- 
demia. Mfiat, in their opinion, lies behind lessening 
belief in the •;magic" of science/technology? How 
has it affected them in terras of government funding, 
^ dollHTs for research and development? Do they think 
the climate -will change? '\When and how ? 

To tbc Mttseuai. If you have not already done so, it 
might be a^good time to visit a museum of science and 
industry in order to view the accomplishments of 
Americaii ^'ientists and itxWologists. 

Sceiiajrk>i>f aR«btioofih^, With the group, develop 
a scenario of the future rela^iontship between science 



and technology, perhaps according to the possible 
events of the next 30 years. Consider: milit^r>* re- 
search ar^l development, space exploration, agricul- 
tural technology, relationships among nations, the 
computer revolution. .How might the demands of 
*iocfcty, Xaced with the disadvantages of technology, 
force growing involveme;it by scientists? How might 
thb human neeci for practical technological devices 
pull scientists away from ivory to wer'\ theorizing? 
How might the absence of such theorizing slow the 
advance of scientific thought and accomplishment in 

' the long run? You might want to call on some experts 
from a local community college— c.g,, an engineer, 

. political scientist, futurist — to help in tkis aetivhy. 

The Wiz, The film The Wizard Who Spat on the F^oor 
can serve as an excellent springboard for a discussion 
of what makes inventors tick. Ask tl^e (^sfstion, 
"Might Edison have been a scientist orAechnologist 
today? Why?" 



10 The Imperatives of Engineeriilg 



'*FeH erihari one in a hundred Americans are engineers, but because they are 
decision makers, engineers c^re far more influential than their numbers would 
sugi^est/' Eugene S. Fergui^n 



In 1835, John Childe, an engineer, was standing on a 
t:liff overlooking a wild panorama of mountgindus 
country which he was surveying for a railroad. "What 
a place tbrijngineering!'* he exclaimed. 

Background 

From tile Courses by Newspaper R^adc^ 

• See "Engineering the Household" by Siegfried 
Giedion; "The ^Inclustrial Revolution' in the Home*' 
by Ruth Schwaru Cowan ; "Unsafe at Any Speed'' by 
Ralph Nader. 

Fro« Popular PeridUkak ' ^ 

In spite of recruitment. by engineering schools and 
corporations, only one per cent oi t^c engineers in the 
United States are women. Why do women &hy away 
from the profession? In- trying to -imcaver ihe ai>-- 
swers, Samuel C. Florman attempts a characteriia- 
tioHiof the engineering personality. He interviews 
Carl Frey, executive dirtc»r of Ihe Engineers Joint 
Council, who s^ys that women "don't see engineers 
as the ones who have the say in our society. And, let's 
face it, to a great extent, they're right/' If so^ does the 
technological elite that intellectuals complain about 
really exist? (Samuel G, Florman, "Engineering and 



the Female Mind," Harper's Magazine, February, 
1978, pages 57-63) ' \ . / 

• The inventiveness of American engineers and tech- 
nologists has helped. the United States develop the 
highest standard of living in the world, according to 
Time magazine. ("American Ingenuity: Still -Cjoing 
Strongi'' Time, i\x\y5, 1976, pages 7 K72) 

• Michael Harrington criticizes the engineered world 
of the Magic Kingdom, a corporate and technological 
Utopia twice the size of Manhattan, in "To the Disney 
Station.'* {Harper's Magazine, January, 1979, pages 
35-44, 86) / 

• Colleges are now teaching pi<5§peciive engineers 
management skills, including how tcj^lvKproblems 
involving human beings. ("TeachtHn&ieers to 

^Man^^^^" Business Weitk, Npy ^—^ 
197rl98) ^ ' 

• From arj emphasis on pure technology, \ve''^^soci- 
ety have shifted to concentration on understanding 
the human system in which technology exists. How 
are people affected by new technological advance:^ 
How can we conserve our resources withflpt giving up 
technological comforts? The resiiit of these concerns 
has been more government research money going to 




' "soft"* sciences and u drop in fJatent applicationii.since 
. 1971, (Jack McWethy. "GadgetJi,to People; Scicnoe> 

Shifts Focu*," U.S. News and World Report, Novem- 

hcr Si ^976.pafie54) 

Books to Review 

. -T 

• About 175 years ago,, craftsmen in ftJew York, 
wanted to solve a simple engineering problem: build- 
ing a lock to connect a aeek with a river. It took years 
of effort, consultation with European experts, and 
much trial-and-error before they achieved their goal. 
Today .engineers work with sophisticated tools in ' 
sophisticated laboral^ories, but problems still exist. 
Elting E, Morison is^ optimistic about technology — 
he thinks we can '*build the technological firmament 
tha^t will really fit us/' (Elting E. Morison, From 
Know-how lo Nowhere. New \Jork: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1974) 

• Machines traces* the history of machines through 
:the Age ofjSteam, assembly lines, the internal com- 
bustion engine, modem technological devices, auto- 
mation. Are engineers '^designing people out of the 
machine process''? What human problems arc caused 
by automation? (Robert O'Brien and the Editors of 
LIFE, Machines, New York: Time Incorporated, 
1964) - . . , • 

Sugg^ed Disa^ski^ Qi^twiEis 

• Do you agree that the human is possessed of an 

insatiable curiosity'^hat cannot be quelled? If s3, Iww 

can we accept putting a lid on potentially dangerous 

technology? Could our interest in technology be a 

mere aberration peculiar to our times? 
■■■••^ •■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

• What characteristics that Imake people want to be * 

engineer^ work against ^>eir interest in social prob- ' 
lems and their proficiency ill solvingnhem? 



P rogram SyggestwM 

£^iga SemmAr. * Split the class into smaller groups, 
each to work on a redesign of a ojmmon device. The 
criteria: to improve the device *to (it human charac- 
; teristics and »eedis better. Possible devices: vacuum 
cleaner, typewriter, calculator, elevator, computer 
teriminal, automobile. 

4Vliere'$ tl^ Cr^^ B«U? Debate the question: Is 
■the engineer responsible for the dangers and disad- 

vantagas of what he designs? Can he foretell such 
"effects? Should he? 

The Ei^iiueef Answers* Invite an engineer to^speak 
about questions raised in Fergusori's article. Does the 
engineer agree with Ferguson's imperatives? His 
analysis of the engineering personality? Allow time 
for the class to ask qu<fstions and present opihions. 

Tbe'Edi^tMHi System Answer^/ In'^ite someone 
from the Engineering Department of a local college 
to discuss questions in Ferguson's article- Docs he 
agree with Ferguson's imperatives? If so, what is the 
education system doing to prepare engineers to deal 
with social problems? 

A Pttoel of Experts* Convene a panel consisting of an 
engineer, a representative pf a consumer organiza- 
tion, a businessman, a homemaker, a government 
official, and a teacher of engineering to discusis how 
engineers can better meet social imperatives. 

^ Tons of Garbage. Watching r/jeJrifPa//w/io/i, which 
explores several alternatives for solving the solid- 
waste problem, can pfovide the basis for a lively " 
discussion, ProfK)nent§ of various methods outlined 
in the film can give arguments to back up their, 
positions against othei^ in the group. 



.11 Wars: Hotand Cold 



•' Throughoui hi^aory, poJitU'di atid Mitary leaders on tfie orieimnd have nmed 
scknce ahd'iedutvhiiy tofuriher^tkar mds, and scientists and-engineers on 
tlie odm lui ve.exploiied the spectul inter estsof the state to gdva/ice their o wn 
SOids." Herb^t f. York undQ. Allen Greb 



When Robert Fuiton presented his idea tor the 
steamboat to Napoleon Bonaparte, tfie French mili- 
-tary genius rejected it as impracticai. Some strategists 
say that if Bonaparte had listened more carefully and 
accepted thesdea, he coujd have used steamships to 
invade Engian<5. And who knows how that would 
have shifted the course of history? 

-l^osi Ihe Coiin£« by Newspaper Reader 

• See "Letter to President Roosevelt" by Albert 
Einstein; "Nuclear Weapons Development" by An- 
drei D. Sakharov; -Strategic Reconnaissance" by 
Herbert f . York and G AUen G reb. 

Fratt-Fopiikf PerkMliadii 

• In 1944 Rumanian oil reserves were tx)mbed oyt by 
the Allies, and the Nazis, facing a gasoline shortage 
for tanks and planes, put into practice their plan for 
making gasoline fi;om coal. J[n 1975, Professor Rich- 
ard Wainerdi, from the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment at Texas A & M, and historian Arnold 
Kfummer unearthed 300,t»00 documcnts'concerning 
Nazi coal-to-gas technology, which may aid us' in 
solving energy problems of t|ie 1970s and 1980s. 
('^Recycling Nazi Secrets/' Tiw; ; April 1*3, 1977, ^ 

■page 58) \ , \ . ^ , - , 

• What are the pvrospects for wxjrld'peace id,view of 
growing arsenals of modern weapons, overpopula- 
lk)n, and poor global' economy? Jerry Richardson 

•looks 'at some arisw;ers in *'The Outlook for World 
Peace and Pro^rity/' {The Futurist/ Dtccmbct, 
197&. pages 387-^394) , - ^ . ' :^ 

• A prograra for decreasing U.S. military forces 
witj^^out undermining our security is described in an 

• article in Scientific American, (Philip Morrison an^i 
Paul F. Walker, ^'A^ew Strategy forMilitary§f^nd- 
ing," Scientific American, October, 1978, pages 

-♦^-61) - — : - 

• Citizens' in Rocky Flats, Gotorado, are protesting 
the building of thermonuckar devices. Edward 



At^y tells their story in '*One Man;^J^^irtlia^Wa^." 
i Harper*^ Magazine, March, 1^9,"pages 8-^18), 

# New wcapops— lasefrguided missiles, heat- 
scckcrs, fue^airejcptoaUves (FAE)— will change the 
structure of ibrfifijrnnt-tui^ the balaiux of 




power in the world, according to a National Review 
article. (\^Ncw Weapons 11," NatiOmzI Review, Aug- 
ust i9, 1977, page 77) • 



Books to Review > 



r 



• In October, 1945, physicist j. R6bert Oppen- 
heimer resigned as director of the Los Alamos Labo- 
ratory with the statement^ ""Vm not.an armaments 
manufacturer." Intimately involved with government 
as a science adviser to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the postwar years, Oppenheimer was accused 
of disloyalty to the United States and his security 
clearance was revoked in the early 1950s. His story 
illustrates the potential for tragedy as the scientist, 
enmeshed in politics and cUnging to a moral point of 
view, meets head on the forces of government that 
hold an opposite moral.view. (Denise Royal, The 
Story of J, Robert Oppenheimer, New York: St., 
Martin s Press, 1969J.. - 

• The ^ac^ program, a spinoff from a para-jnilitary 
race with the USSR, has yielded technological ad- 
vances valuable on a peacetime Earth. Among thein : 
cpmraunications satcUites, cardiac* pacemakers, 
grooved highways, powerful solar cells, new railroad 
car designs, the Rogallo wing, sophisticated com- 
puter* programs. {Spinoff 197^. Washington, p.C: 
National Aeronautics and Space. Adnvnistration, 
1976) ' . . 

Suggested Dteausioa Questions 

• What factors caused mustard gas and biological 
warfare to be outlawed? Why haven^t nuclear weap- 
'ons, smart bombs, laser death rays^ and napahn been 
outlawed also? 

• ^Hg>v have compjunications changed the course of 
wars and public opinion toward them? Examples: 
Edward R Murrow's rooftop broadcasts frqm be- 

~^eged London ijfi World War II, the televising^of tfie 
Vietnajn War. 

• By eliminating hand-to-hand combat through the 
use of military technology, we have depersonalized 
warfare. Will technology put itself out of business in 
the military sphere by lessening the appeal of killing? 

^ How are universities, scientists and technologists, 
and government involved in military planning? How 
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much intlucnqc should eacH sectorhavy'.Ut t«;hnolo 
^ gists are. going to *av'e a say iJi mUii^ matteni. 
, should they be educated in ndn-teei^ 

too?^Whaf4inds of conecrnji lihould (I: 

aware o'l? , ' , 
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• Program Suggestions and ii^^irces'^ 

War (iane. Using other' gan^es simuUiting; war 
(chess, tor instance) as exainples-" have the group'^r 
several sniailer groups work together to devebp a^ 
board game based on modern warfar^. Elenn:nts fo 
consider are: assigning responsibilities to various 
'•pieces;' (groups) such asjhe university;^ the think 
tank, the government '^ency; determining the 
"values" (killing capacit^s) of ^veapons; devising ■ 
wild cards describing cfcrtiiii e.v«nts (e.g., one side's 
secret and successful devejopment of . a powerful 
weapon); ordering the probabilities of the success of^ 
spccitic slrategieSriJj^tions: }$ the war linear (ene- 
mies facing eiich otheT)^c>rrne«^ (guerrilla war- 
fare in which the t|c^y -may come from any direc- 
tion)? What are e9ssib«H)utcomes-^ averting war, a 
draw, winning, loSiag^^ife what causes them? 

■. - — — — , - ^ 




'What Wins Wars? Th^re are ihose who' hold thai 
technological supeqority the one overriding Vactor 
in determining the outaon\e ot\a war^. Tliey' say that 
nothing me^ns rms're— nut nuriielri^al superiority^ not 
clever sttategy;v.npt patriotic >pirit. Invite two his- 
torians to debate this question : Is technological sup<;- 
morc important; than anything,else ii^deciding 
:^>r in a war?^ ^ *d ^ 

Altenmtives. Alter showing the film. >1 Vtousdnd 
Cranes: The Children of Hir4yshuna, hsk\c^ anthro- 
pologist speak to the group about the theory that man 
has an aggressive instinct^that lies behind,his constant 
involv<jment in war. If, indeed, such, an instinct does 
exist, how might it be divertied into pther channels 
through technology and other means? Discuss such 
. alternatives to war. 

The MililAry Speaks tip. Invite representative 
fram a local military installation to speak to the grpug. 
about technology;in .warfare. How has it affected 
training practices? Recruitment? How many weap- 
ons need be stockpiled to avert war?. What is the 
interaction with government agencies, universities, 
business? 



1 2 The Government's Role in Technolpglcal Change 



The amount of research and dex^lopmem that is urgently 
• control technohgic^l umov^ition ha^ gone up dratmtically 
4. Huthter Dupree ' * ^ 

At the turn of the century, Brooklyn surveys were 
conducted iri four different legal measurements of 
feet— the U.S. foot, the Bushwick f9ot, the Wil- 
iiamsburg foot, and the 26th-Ward foot. In 1901, the 
National Bureau of Standards was established to deaJ 
with such problems. TodUy. technology dejnands ac- i 
curate measures. For example, the.meter has been ' 
defined since 196t) by the. wavelength of light emitted 
by the element krypton 86. * ^ 

Badcgroiiiid 
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From the Comics by Newsfuiper Reader 

See ^"Science and American "AgricuUure^ljy Rey- 
nold M. Wik; "Science and Government Agencies" 
*y Carroll W. Pursell, Jr. ; "Bursting Boilers and the 
Federal Power " 'by John G . B u^e- ^ 

FriMB PopoUr Petiodkikb ^ 

• Half of the agenda at the 1W8 American Associa- 
tioii for the Advancement of Science colloquium on 
the ix)licy for, research and devclopmenf was devoted 
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to university-government relationships. The other 
hajf was concerned with industrial research and de-. 
velopment. What factors have caused the current 
static level of research and development in the United 
' States^ Wljat measures has the .U.S. government 
.taken to.coirect this? ("The Federal Government 
and InnoWtion," Scie^jc^, August 11, 197S,^age 10) 

• Coopcrajion between government and science/ 
technology, can produce a ]>etter climate of Jiving, 
claims an article in The ]S/a^h's Business. ("Using 
Technology ^<5 Advance Human Progress,'' The 'Na-^ 
tion's Business, December, 1976, pages 20-24) 

-iiow are we -to finit more tcsportsible ways lo 
make sound publjc judgments on critical national 
issues such as the control of energy, science, ajjd tech- 
nology?" asks William J, McGill in "Controljiig Sci- 
ence." (Current, April, 1978, pages 42-^6 ;^L;.;. " 

• A .sophisticated cable, television system aPiing 
viewer feedback liasrbecn installed' in Cokimbus; - 
Ohio. A vast amount of infom^ation ^t>out vjewers 
whp respond is stotipd in its computerv accessible to 
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government dfticials. Doesfhiiiconsititute an invasion 
ot privacy? (John WicUein, --Wired City, U.S.A.: 
lite Chamu and Dangers ot IWo-Way TV/' Atlantic, 
February, 1979, pages 35-42) 

• The transfer of American technology to developing 
countries hasihad some negative side effects— irriga- 
tion schemes that led to epfdcmicsi industrialization 
responsible for city slums. At a meeting preliminary- 
to the United Nations Conference on Science and 
^Technology in 1979, William W. Winpisingcr of the 
Machinists and Aerosp^(;e .Workers union said, *Ht is 
time for the American worker to put his harfd over his 
wallet. We don't have to cut our own throats by ex- 
porting American jobsi," he argued. This report pre- 
sents evidence that^aiding devj^lpping countries with 
technology may work in the opposite way— to better 
tht* lot of the AmericaKwQrkcr. ('^Technology Trans- 
fer: Ibward a Redirection," Science Ne»v5/ Novem- 
ber 27, 1976, page 342) - ^ ■ 

BwAs iff Review - 

. • During Vyorld War bitter enmity between twg 
British scientists powerful in governmcnr— Sir Henry 
Ti2ard and F. A, Lindemann— often worked against 
the smocKh operation of the war effort. From their 
story; C, p. Snow derives approaches for clemocra^ic 
societies to reduce the. dangers of situatiqns jn whiqh 
'^cardinal choices have to t>c made by a handful of 
men: in secret; and, at least in legal fomj, by men 
who cannot have a firsthand knowledge of what thosfe 
choices depend on er what those results may be." 
(C. P. Snow, Science and GovemnenL Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harwrd University Press^ 1961) 

• What is tecHnopolis?-It is where iwe live, some 
might say— a W^i^ where applied science is the 
ruling force. After years of research in seventeen 
coumries, Nigel asks: Who will bring the 
gigantic -power of technology under control? His 
dramatis personae : '•mugs" and ^'zealots," who h^ild 

- opposing viewpoints, on such issues as manned space 
flight, the automobile, monitoring devices, comput- 
ers, drugs. Calder s^iys that scientific km)wl«dge itself 
must bC' mobilized to prevent its owq '4«>^truction. 
(Nigel Calderi TecHnOpoHs:^\Social Contrql of the 
Uses ^/ i'ci^rtce New York:^Simon and Schuster, 
1969) ^ [ " ^ 

Siiggesteii D^iciiuiOQ Questi ons 

• How have our laws been reshaped by technology? 



Consider the effect on copyright law of copiers ;ind 
. videotape machines, on the invasion of privacy of 
bugging devices, on business law of computer crime. 

• Should government make companies responsible 
for theirf)roducts? if the government is not involved, 

\ how can the public be protected frcan defective and 
\ potentially danjgerousi products? What penalties 
* should be involve^?. Is, the corporate structure too 
pfotective of executives who knowingly release dan- 
gerous products? What has technology done to our 
concept of free enterprise? ' 

• How have American attitudes toward machine- 
based agric^ure, atomic? energy, industrial waste, 

. and air pollution changed In the last twenty years? 
Why isjl;^eces$ary'that government be involved in 
dcCtsionp^ control of such matters? What 

level ofgVerm^^ — bcal, sta^e, or federal—should 
extjrt most c^^Jr^^w 

• What should be the extent pf government involve- 
ment in technology through Universities, fpunda- 
tioqs, and industry? ' \ 

i^ogi^ Suggesdons and Resources 

The LetitiU Embrace? Is once- necessary govern- 
ment financing of^echnological research a positive or 
negative force in present-day society? Debate the 
question. Invite an engineering professor and a politi- 
, cal science professor to participate. 

A Long Ann of Govemment. Almost every branch of 
^government is in some way a sponsgr of technologicaL 
T^esearch. Invite one or more representatives of gov- 
ernment agencies to speak about t^ current tech- 
nological projects, the rationale for those projects, 
and the potential impact on society of their results. 

Ruks Regulation*- Many businessmen, espe- 
cially those with small operations, chafe against gov- 
ernment regulation. How many such regulations are 
necessary because of complex—or not-so-complex— 
technological advance? Bring together a panel of 
bbsinessmen' a political science instructor from a 
local college, and a government representative to dis- 
cuss the question. 

P^nt Pending. Invite an inventofftr jepr^s<^ 
of the U.S. Patent Office to discu4»;^the heed for 
patents, their effect on research and dtveraipmen^ of 
new technplogical ideas, and difficulties'^^ «idyan- 
tages of our patent system. You might begin the 
program by viewing the film Patent Pending. 



13 The Mystery of Inventiveness/- 

^*In purt scknce, great discovery. ^speciaily'i/iiJms iechmlogical over tones, 
occasivnully comes by accident orjj^^y chance to 'resemchers, , .\ In 
engineering mchluck is curiously Inventors steiH have to work for 
everytiiinjf they invem.'* LynnWmte,Jr, • ' ' :^ 



• The first spok 
nblugy in tHe U 
Jefferson, accor^in 




In 1978, the Institute of ElectricuJ and Electronic En^ 
gineers sponsored the' ^Amazing Micro Mouse Maze 
Contest." Thousands of inventory competed to pro-^ ' 
duce the electronic mous^ w|thahe highest l.Q. The - 
Christian Science Monitor commented, . . ,thc engi- 
neers should be given their fieajds to confirm. the ocw . 
adage that if you i^ke a better mouse the world 
will beat a pathway to\our door.'' 

Backgroiiiid ' 

— ^-'^ — — — I ' 1 ,1 . „ „ - ... .1 .' * 

^trom tkc Courses by fitUfVpf^petKetOet r 

• See "The Act of Invention'^ Lynn White, Jr.; , 
"Econoinic Sources of Inventive Activity" by Jacob 
SchmoQkier>''the Mend's Eye: Noil verbal Hought ' 
in Technology by' Eugene S. Ferguson ; '-^CDie, 
Sources of Invcntioo" by J6hn Jewkesj David ^ 
SawerSk and Rill^rd StiJIermSn. > \ 

Froai Popular . P« 

for national sderice ai|d tech- 
States may ha>?e been Thomas 
> Hugo A. Meier, a history pro* 
fessor at Pennsylvanlia State University, in a Voii^ of 
Amerii^a intejview/ Jefferson invented several prac-* 
tical devices:^ a dumbwaiter for bringing wine from 
eellar to drawing i-opm^^a, six-pack case for wme, a 
mouldboard for a {Jk>w. Aware of European "snob- 
bery about American invention (not as purely elegant 
as science), he explained hi^ motildbqard^ to Lon- 
doner Sir John Sinclair « combining :*a theory which 
must satisfy the learned, with a practice intelligible to 
the most unlettered-lab9uref" and therefore **accep- • 
table to tlK most Hscful cl^isses.in society/' ('^Thomas 
Jefferson and the Growthjof Anierican Technology;* 
ImtUect, November, 197?" pi^ge 192> \ * 

• An article in The fymrist explores the; ideas of 
Gilbert Kivenson, who maintains thai 'inventing can 

4>e taughr;f\-^ Learning How to ittm>va^e;M^/M^f«- 
turist, April, 1978, page 03) ' ^ 

• R. Biickminstej Fuller, inventor of the fog gun and 
geodesic dome, imong other thing$, left Hatvard 
University duri«g his freshman term and never wem 
back. Science Digest hitrits an exeerpt from A* V. 
Lord's biography of Fuller, Pilot for Spaceship Earth. 
(A. V. Lord, "The Leonardo of Our Age/' Science 

November, 1978, pages 78-81) . 



• Why did Bank of America ej^ecutive Alviq C. Rkc 
resign 6^□m, his job to join controversial inventor 
^ Edward kcD^pclman in the development of K-f uel, a 
product, as yet unperfec(^, of bioconversion?(**The 
^Koppelman Kaper;!* Forbes, October 16, 1978, page 
^130) • ' • ' 

w ^Popular Mechanics has been|)ublished sinte 1902, 
a year before, tht' Wright brothers successfully flew a 
pl^ne at Kittytlawk. To oelebratc their 75th anniver- 
sary, the editors of the magazine asked twelve promi- 

• nent Americans to identify key teciinological devcl- 
opraentis of the p^t a^nd predict the future. Among 

, them were Harold C Urey, Peter C, Goldmark, 
Heniy' Ford n, Margaret Mead. In addition, the 
magfazine included a retrospective of inventions from 
Mhe photocopier to the l^llpoint pen, ('*Pof)ular 

* Mechanics Seventy-Fifth Anniversary/' Popular Me- 
chanics, January, 1^977, pages 63-106) 

^ ' ' * * • • . ■ 
Books to Review 

• Whaf prcfcessesund agonies did prominent inven- 
tore go through during their careers? Byron M. Van- ' 
d^rbilt takas a close fook at jsix noted nineteenth- 
century, in vent6r§: Gtkydyear, Bei|^, Edison, Westing- 
house, *Acheson, anfl'Nobe^^Byron^M. Variderbilt, 
Inventingi^o^ the Masters' Di^ It Dxxihmi, NX V 

. Moore Poblishhig Gompany, i|974) v - 

Who are the innovators? How do they *:reate? The 
Innovators givrt a detailed accpunt of the processes 
0/ invention. ( W^/ Street Journal staff. The iflnova- . 
ibrs, Princeton, N. J.: Dow Jones ^odks, 19^»8) 

S^SSested Dtecussion Questrans « 

' J V ' ^ > 

• Are the devices that^are invented the ones 'that 
pepple want andi need?' What is your opinion on this* 
question? What specific. instances reinforce your ar- 
gumcit? - / \ 

What examples of ;tht^i)gineer> coti*^^^ for,liu- ~ 
rhan safety appear in technological innovatibns of 
today ? Consider housefcld appliances, trahsporta- - 
fion vehicles^ gardening tools. ^ 

V* Do yoli agreq that too much awarcr\ts$ of past' 
experioncc handicap inventors? How does the ^e-^ 
sign of a modern aut3mobiie show 'signs of its prede- 
cej^rs— earlier mo^ls, the horse-axirf-carriagc? 
,What otfibr modern inVcntiOijs reveal telltale signs of 
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tlu?ix tcchnalogicai ancetaoni? , 

• Do you agree with Lynn White that **happy 
chance" does not come to inverttors as easily as to 
'*pure'' sckntistii.? What might be some of the reasons 
tor'this-r-il' it is true? • * 

ProfcralD Suf^gestkNis and Resources 

Crazy Geakis? Inventors are often stereotyped as 
impractical and wiid^cyed geniuses tinkering away in 
garages— of course, iK>t true. Most are highly edu- 
i^cated, quite sane; raost use highly sophisticated 
■^equipnitnt. Inv ite an imentor to talk to the group 
■>^bout his career, his inventions, the processes he 
ij^^nt through to create those inventions, how the field 
t3^s changed since he began, what he foresees for the 
f^fture, ' 

SbkmkltheLidBePiitoiiIt? What will happen if the 
process of invention is more tightly controlled by the 
government? Ask a panel consisting of a political • 
sciejnce professor, an <jcohomics professor, a busi- 
nessman in the electronics industry, and someone 
from the United States Patent Office to discuss this 
question. If time allow^j, have the group use the? 
information to develop three narrative scenarios 
of what will happen to the world in 50 years if: 



tl^afcvention is tightly controlled by government; 

(2) invention is loosely controlled by government; 

(3) invention is not controlled at all by government. 

IjQweDtia^ui lavcQtioii. Is the technological proce;k 
of invention sufficiently free of control by society that 
it operates somewhat at random? What inventions 
need to be invented ? Ask the group to pinpoint some 
devices not yet in existence {at least in needed form), 
then describe them in writing or drawing, IDevjces 
might be variations (a new kind of vacuum cleaner, 
for example). TTie group might feel more comfort- 
able splitting up into smaller groups of five or six for 
this activity. When they are finished, invite Comment 
' on the processes they went through in inventing the 
devices. 

. Put-of-BiHUiilstoIdeaThteves. Invite a representa- 
tive from the Utlited States Patent Office to discuss 
the process or patenting inventions, tij give a short 
history of the office, and to venture an of^nion on the 
growth trends of invention in the Umted\tates, 

What Makes llieiii Turk? Show the film xW^/Zer on 
Creativity and follow it with a iliscussion by^panel 
consisting of a psychologist, an artist, a writer/Ui;d an 
inventor on the act of creation. Is creativity the si^e 
in all fields or are there differences? \ 



14 Technology and the Seamless Web: Ethical Dilemma^ 

The dilemma we face is that of how to enjoy ihe fruits of technology withput " 
lositig our true freedofrh our imier strength. Can technology feed thisj&t 

or does ii simply dissolve it ? ' ^ Bertram Morris [ • ^ ^ f ' ■ 



Technology can enhance the arts, as well as make war 
more lethal and damage the environment. Sophisti- 
cated computer systems are being used by musicians 
and composers at conservatories and universities to 
conduct experiments with sound, Roger Reynolds 
recently cx)mposed a piece called ■\ . . The Serpent- 
Snapping Eye" (taken from a line in Herman Mel- 
ville's Moby, Dick), which combines sounds gener- 
ated by a Stanford University computer with trumpet 
and percussion : a wedding of technology and art- 

Rackgroiwil 



from tkt Coiuses by Newspaper Reaitef 

• See;*Democracy at the Grass Roots" by David E. 
Lilienthal; ^'Freedom and Directiota'' by James C. 
Wallace; **The Industrial Way of Life" by C, E 

* Ayres. 

¥wm Vofmba PcfiofUcak 

• The lifeboat metaphor-^ who gets thrown from the 



lifeboat when one must drown oi" all will die— has 
been applied by some to the world as a whole. Which 
nation shall *'die" so the rest shall live? Richard J. 
Barnet explores the myth of scarcity, the lessened 
value of human life, the decreased need for labor 
because of automation. Is it possible for developed 
nations to exploit less technologically advanced coun- 
tries for raw materials while guarding against terroi'- 
ism, epidemics, and economic collapse? Barnet calls 
for' a return to respect for human life and <lignity. 
(*'No Room in the Lifeboats," New York Times 
Magazine, April 16, 1978, pages 32-^38) 

• The technology of converting wastes to energy is 
growing apace. Recent developments are discussed in 
**Moving to Garbage Power/' (Timi?, January 9, 
1978, page 46) , . 

• Technology and the arts come together in elec- 
tronic music. According icr Forbes ma^^ne, 40 per- 
cent of the musical instruments sold in the United 
States are electronic. ('^Sharps and Flats in an Old 



Song;' /'orto'. January '22, 1979. 45ages 46-47} 

• In i^iscuJisiHg the Age ot Compulsory Equality, 
Tom Bcthell'aiuilyzes possible effects o( our egali- 
tariih principles on scientific endeavore, particularly 

- genetic research. (Tom B.ethell, "Burning Darwin to 
Save Marx," Harper's Magazine, December, 1978, 
pages 31-38, 91-92) j ^ 

• Huge dams built to bring the benefits of modern 
technology to the developing world have also brought 
di;sea;j|p, according to bonaJd Heyneman. ("Dams 
and Disease," Human Noiufe, January, 1979, pages 
50-57) V 

• ITie Gaia hypothesis, developed by James Love- 
locjc and Lynn Margulis, is a view of the bipsptiere in 

^ which it, as a whole, regulates aspects of the environ- 
ment. As an example : some ecologists view with con- 
siderable alarm the pos&ible long-range effects of 
cartH>n dioxide released into the atmosphere from 
induiitrial chimneys. It could beat the atmosphere 
enough to cause radical changes in climatological pat- 
terns. Yet geologist Fred Mackenzie points out that 
the byproducts of mechanized technological agricul- 
ture may balance the carbon dioxide. It appears that 
nature will not allow humans to destroy the earth's 
ecology, Nevettheless the author is not optimistic 
^ about unchecked, unmonitored abuse of our planet, 
*<Fred Hapgood, ^^Gaia: The Harmony of Our 
Sphere;'^4r/iirtr/c, December, 1977, pages 100^104) 

Bodks to Review ' 

• Religion and religious values are stilKimportant in 
our technological world, according to Ian G. Bar- 
bour. In Science and SecuIarUy : The Ethics of Tech- 
ndlogy, he argues that religion can be used to direct 
.technology toward human end^ (New York: Harper ' 
& Row, 1970) ' • :t 

• The ' classic Greek Udgtiiy-JPrometheus Bound 
(Aeschylus) conveys several mcniern themes: the 
arrogance of rrian id transforming nature into arti- 
facts; the^indulgence of self-will to the exclusion of 
wis? counsel; unrestrained power contrasted with the r 
life-giving arts. (Cambfidge, Mass.: Tke Uni verity 
Press, 1932) " 

• In Toward a Rea^nable Society: The Values of In- 
dustrial Civilization, CVjiTcncQ Ayr^s argues that 
anything promoting life activities is good and that in 

- tnockrn society science and technology lultill ihis 



function. (Austin; University of Texas Press^,* 1961) 
Suggested. DiJMiisskin Questions 

• Do you agree that we are slaves to technology, 
"tools of our tools"? In what way? Is this inevitable? 
What is the effect on the individual of mass-society 
caused by technology? On nature? 

• Is it possible for the United States and othe^mdus- 
trial nations to remaiji high-technology societies 
without contributing to poverty, famine, and disease 
in developing nations? Should our freedom lim- 
ited to provide justice in the world? How? 

Prognun SuggestioD&aud Resource 

A Promethean WorM. Invite a humanities professor 
to a group meeting for a reading of sections of Pro- 
metheus Bound that pertain to the questions raised by 
Morris' article. In a discussion following the reading, * 
consider the following: What problems were created 
by technology in the time o^ the ancient Greeks? 
Today? In what ways are the problems forever ihe 
same? 

The Fruits <rf Tec^okigy : BUtex or Sweet? Can we 

enjoy the fruits of technology without losing our free- 
dom? I^e the group debate this question. Factors: 
the technological war machine; pollution of the 
planet; the communications revolution; computer 
prying; sophisticated transportation systems; in- 
creased leisure time. Follow with a showing and dis- 
cussion of the film Bruce and His Things. 

Stone to Misaile; Hanft-ax to Power Saw^ How do 

r^thc tools of primitive humans reflect their needs, 
♦affect their lives; alter their view of themselves and 
the environment? And how do the tools of a high- 
technology scK:iety affect the people in it in similar 
ways? Invite an anthropologist to talk to the group 
about these queltions. Perhaps a display of primitive 
and modem tools could be arranged, 

Song$ Sung by the Computer. Invite a musician Who 
. uses electronic instruments to play for the group and 
, discuss the impact of technology qn his art. If pos- 
^ sible, have the same composition played on both 
an old-fashioned and an electric instrument (e.g., 
guitar). How has technology affected the music pro- , 
fession through television, recordings, tape record- 
ings, transpdrfation/marTceting, etc.? 
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.15 Assessing and Directing Technology 



* A Ithough Ttt'hnology Asseasna^nt do^s not yet ha all the ufis wen, U 
conforms to one law ofionmon sem^: Think about wliatyou are doing before 
you do it' * * Mel vin Kranzberg ■' j 



X 



One solution to our energ> problem is to buiUl a giant 
satellite/ reflector to collect soter energy, convert it to 
electricity, ami beam it m the fonfi ot microwaves 
down to Earth. Critics of microwave technology talk 
of electromagnetic radiation pollution, which may 
increase incidence of heart disease and cancer. Who s 
right? 

Background 



Frooi the Courses by News(>aper Reader 

• See ^'The Futility and Dangers of Technology 
Assessment^* by P^ter F. Drucker; "Technology 
As Legislatbn" by Langdon Winner; "Technology 
, Assessment in Retrospect'" by Harvey Brooks. 

Froa Pofp^ar Periodkak 

• "Technology and Technology Assessment," the fall 
1978 issue of Natioml Forurh, contains a far- ranging 
discussion of the controversies in this tield. (See p.,9, 
above.) ' 

i The United States. Congress has increased its ef- 
forts to determine the long-term effects of its legisla- 
tion relating to technology. In his article "How Con- 
gress Is Exploring the Future," Ren Renfro, a futures 
researcher, describes these attempts to forecast tech- 
nological consequences. {The Futurist, April, 1978, 
pages 105-112) > 

• Has the human race come to feel in league with 
miagic? Harper's editor Lewis H; Lapham wonders if 
we will look like "children pjqying w deadly toys" 
(technological ones) to people in the thirtieth cen- 
tury. {Harpers Magazine f FebriJ^^y, 1978, pages 
20-22) . * - 

• How optimistic can weW about our future, in view 
of technology and its effect ori the world? (Barry B. 
Hughes and Mihajlo D. Mesarovic, '^Testing the 
Hudson Institute Scenarios: Is Their Optimism Justi- 
fied?" World Future Society Bulletin, November- 
nect^^mher. 197 8. pages 1-15) „_ ^ _ 

• Ciuiada is conducting an inquiry into, the social, 
economic, and environmental impacts of the "Mac- 
kenzie Vall#v pipeline, D. J. Gamble reports on how 
the inquiry operates. ('-The Berger Inquiry: An Im- 
pact Assessment Process," Sti^/u;^, March 3, 1978, 
pages^46-951) ^ 

• We are *^ocked into a dyrumic system of global 
ccooomi<^" that is based on technological change. 



says Frank Press, director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, ia '^Science and Technology ; The 
Road Ahead." (Science, May, 1978, page 737) 

Books to Revkw 

• What are the alternativesVTn Toob for Convivial- 
ity, Ivan Illich writes a critique Of modem industrial 
society. He offers an alternative course for a future 
society not dominated by industry, one in which tech- 
nology is harnessed and^empioyed for the benefit of 
mankind. (New York; Perennial Library, 1973) 

■ ■ 

• Technology : Processes of Assessment and Choice is 
a basic report by the National Acadefny of Sciences 
to the Congress underlying the decision to establish 
an Office of Technology Assessment. (Washington, 
D.C.; U.3. Government Printing Office, 1969), 

Sugg^ted Discusskin Questional 

• In his article, Melvin Kranzberg discusses the 
second-order and third-order impacts of technologic 
cal innovations, e.g., a first-order effect of the auto- 
mobile is individual transportation, while secondary 
effects include pollution and reliance on imported oil. 
What are some secotidary effetts o/the computer? 

• What might be some i^t^b'Maty effects of an energy 
breakthroi^h — a technological innovation through 
which solar Energy xould be supplied in large 
amounts, for example? Consider energy networks, 
the economy, jobs, envltonment, 

• What w(ll happen if technology assessnient be-^ 
comes "Technology ArrestJtient''?, Do you think 
such an occurrence is possible? If so, how would your 
Ufe be affected? 

• What jtrad.e-offs do you feel are neceissary in re- 
sponse to changes in energy and materials technolo- 
gies? ^ / ; 

• What are the values people give lip-service to 
today? What values, do they really believe in? How 
will this affect our future control of technology? " 

Program Suggestions md Resources 

I ^ - - A , ■ 

Dig Up the TuM CafMMik. If you tape-recofded re- 
sponses to questions,about technology in cpnnestiom 
with your first meeting, play some of them baclJto the^ 
group. Then ask : Would your answers to these ques- 
tions be different now? In what ways? Why?* 



«»cfclradLiii| to Ike Wmtmt. Sijow the film Things.fv, 
Come, made in 1936. After the film is over, disciiiis* 
how accurately it predicted the future and asik": How 
might scienhsb and technology plan for the rebuild- 
;ing of tbp world after a nuclear war in the 1 980s ?How 
do our piredictions oi" thc world in 2036 differ' frxjm 
those of the film-makers? Why? 

Kkg Midas 1979. What we touch has unforeseen 
effects oh us. Horror stories about long-term conse- 
quences of j^bejitos inhalation, fires from plastic 
tbam. possible cancer from food additives appear in 



newspapers and magazines constantly. What is gfiv- 
ernment doing to protect us? Consumer gr6ups? 
Manufacturers? Invite a panel of a representative 
from government (perhaps the Consumer Products 
Safety Commission), a consumer group, and a manu- 
facturer to discuss this question and its effects on the 
economy as well as on our health. 

What Are the IhKte-Ofb? Have th^.group debate 
the question of whether it is justified, for a minority, 
such as coal miners, to suffer, (even at high pay) for 
, the majority. 



SECTION THREE 




This section h;is three parts. Part One is a descriptive 
list, in alphabetical order, of national organizations" 
foundations, agencies, and groups that focus on 
topics directly related to technology and change. Part 
TWo is a state-by-state list of museums with displays 
on" technology' and industry; Part Three is a list of 
State Humanities Offices. 



Part One: List of 
Organizations, Agencies, 
and Groups ^ 

The foUowing'groups offer (free or for sale) materials 
such as handouts, pamphlets, bookstand films, and 
they may be sources for speakers. Don't forget local 
sources: libraries, businesses^ factories, unions, and 
ad hoc organizations formed around a specific issue. 

Agency for latenuUkNU^ Dev^ofMMfit 

Office of Public Affair? 
Washingtoa, DC 20523 

With headquarters in the Department of State in 
Washington, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) administers most of the foreign eco- 
nomic assistance programs of the U.S. government. 
Among its interests arc increasing food production 
through better technology^ ^population planning, 
health and nutrition, and educ^ikjn and "human re- 
sources ckvelopment. ^ 

To arrange for a speaker, write to Wad^ B: Fleet- 
wood. Speakers/Conferences Officer atilhe above 
address. Include enough information about, your 
.meeting to facililatf? the choke of an appropriate 
representative- ^ 

Publications (free ) may be obtained by wntmg to 
AID and ipclmk : , ^ " . 

AID s Challenge in an Interdependent World. Tlus36- 
page booklet contains information on.*AID> ^tivi- 
ties and describes new agricultural techiK>logies and 
rural electrification efforts. (DN^RlA-119 9*0/178) 

Why Foreign Aid? An address by John J/Gilligan, 
Administrator of AID, discusses Ihe effects of de- 
foi:cstation and poor fishing practices. 



Development Issues: U S. Actions Affecting the De- 
velopment of Low- Income Countries. The Third An- 
nual Report of The President Transmitted to The Con- 
gress, April 1978. This boot contains^ information 
about technology, population, arid agriculture. 

The AID magazitie Agenda, which often Contains 
articles about technology and its effect on the Third 
Wo rid, js available free to those who ask lobe placed 
on the AID mailing list. ' ^ 

Films, available on free loan, may be obtained 
through Association Films at regional offices (contact 
AID for listing) or purchased at cost by a)ntacting 
Carl Purcell, Supervisor of Visual Information, at the 
above address. Examples: 

Pakisum—Land of Promise, W/i minutes. A docu- 
mentary fihn dealing with the utilization of water for | 
power *and agriculture, Pakistan-^ Land of Promise 
focuses on the huge Tairt>ella Dam and the Indus 
Basin. • x ^ 

Nicaragua: Planting the iieeds of Change, 27 minutes. 
The film shows problems faced by the carrtpesinos and 
explains INViERNO^ the rural development pro- 
gram designed to help them through offering farm' 
credit, technical agricultimd assistance, and social 
services. , " " .1 

Haiti: Mountains to Cross; 14 minutes. Self-help 
efforts of the Haitians ate augmented by CARE, the ^ 
American government, and other countries. Tte 
problems; overpopulation, deforestaiion, soil ero- 
sion, primitive agriculture, 90 percent illitersicy. 
Some, of the technological solutions: irrigation, road 
improvenieht, school construction, agricultural tech- 
nology. ^ \ ' 

Americas AMMktmi for the 
Advaacrment <^ Sdrace 

1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, DC 20034 — - 



Founded in 1848, the American Association for the 
Ad>^cement of &iefux (AAAS) has more than 
127,000 members, not all scientists. In 1S>69, the 
Bo^ of Directors stated that ••for the coming <kc- 
ade the main thrust of AAAS attention and resources 
shall be dedicated to a major increase in the scale antl 
effectiveness of its work pn the chief contemporaryN^ 
probtems concerning the mutual reiatk>ns of sdenc^, 



technology, and social changfe'. including the uses-of 
science, and technology m the promotion of human 
welfare.*' The Association publishes Science maga- 
zine (founded by Thomas A. Edison-;^, played a 
pivotal role in sUrting NOVA (a weekly television 
series produced by WGBH/Boston for PBS), and 
provides other programs in science education. In 
addition, it supports special programs in international 
cooperation, science and public policy, and opportu- 
nities in science.' i 

'xXhc AAAS offers books, compendia, tapes, and 
films, all lisfed in its free Catalog. The catalog is 
available from The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, \S15 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W.;^Washington, DC 20005, ai^are all mate- 
rials offered for sale: . ; ' ^ 

Electronics: the Continuing Revolution. 1977; case- 
bound, $12.95; paper, $4.95, 

Population: Dyriamics, Ethics, and Policy, \915\ 
, cascbound, $12100; paper, $4.50. 

Science for Society : A Bibliography, more than 2500 
references dealing with areas in which science and 
technology impact on society. 1976; paper,'$3.00. 

Scientific Freedom ami Responsibility, report of an ad 
hoc AA'AS Committee on Scientific Freedom' and 
Responsibility,, prepared by John T.^dsanVl975; 
paper, $3 00. . 

Tape recordings of the Annu#l Meetings of- the 
AAAS include: 

356-77T — Humanity in Science: A Perspective and a 
Plea,%9.0i\. ' . 

223-76T— £>u?r^' and Food Production: Contempo- 
rary Technology and Alternatives, $36.00. 

243-76T — Man-Computer Relations: What Will 
They Be?,%lS.W. 

26«-76'r— ic*f/icf and Social Risk, $ 18.00. 

277-76T— Technology and Values, $18.00. 

According to Arthur H. Livermore, Head of the 
Office of Science Education of the AAAS, the organ- 
ization does not have a speakers' bureau. However, 
he can, on short notice, provide names of ^AAS 
members who would be willing to speak on a wide 
variety of topics. Contact Mr. Livermore directly'to, 
roblaijii this infornialion. ' sf^^ 

A ■tericia A»tr<MMMrtkml Society 

6060 Duke Street - 
Alc*a»dria, VA 22304 

Basically an information exchange organization for 
scientists, the American Astronautical Society seeks 
to advancie the astronautical sciences and further the 
progress of space exploration. ' » " 
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Though most of its publications are technical, some 
offer insight irlto the )\\terface of technology and gov- 
ernment- or give information about the practical on- 
Earth benefits of space science. Write to the above 
address for a listing of pre-prints. 

For speakers, write to Peter M. Bainum (above ad- 
dress), who may be able to arrange for someone from 
the Society to appear at one of your meetings. 

^ ABiencan lustitvte Aeroiuuitics 
and Astronautics 

1290 Avenue of the Americas ' 
New York, NY 10019 

The membership of the American Institute of /fero- 
. nautics and Astronautics is limited to professionals in 
those fields. Though many of the publications of the 
Institute are. too technical for the lay reader, several 
written at the nonprofessional level might be helpful . 
to those participating in this program. The AIAA 
Publications Catalog, which provides a full listing and 
* order forms, is free upon request. 

77-215 Overview—A Look into the Future of Air 
Transportation, John J. Casey; $2.50. 

77-311 Historical Overview (of air transportation), 
Ronald D. Neal, $2.50. 

77-271 Historical Perspective' of ' Computation in 
Aviation and Aerospace, Courtland Perkins, $2.50, 

- 77-272 A Forecast of the Future of Companion, 
' Carl Hammer, $2.50. - 

77-323 Cbmmunications SatellHes. Joseph V. Cha- 
■ ryk.$2.50. 

77-337 History of Manned Space Flight, Robert R, 
Gilruth, $Z50. * ^ 

, 3rd Urban Technology Conference and Technical Dis- 
p/uy— papers presented to a conference whose of- 
jective was to improve communication between those 
who generate, technology and those in urban situa- 
tiohs who use it. $20.00. 

Space-- A Resource for Earth. An AIAA Review 
^ Series publicatbn — a noritechnicaJ book on applica- 
tions of space systems to improving the quality of 
■human life on earth, $8.50. i 

The impact of Competitive Technology on Engineer- 
ing Management— p^per^ from a conference on the 
^^^world-wide distribution of technological power, tech- 
nolpgy transfer, technology assessment. $5,00. 

TWo motion pictures are available for sale: 

America's Wmgs, 28 Vi minutes, a history of the tech- 
nological evolution of the airplane. $180,00. • 

The Age of Space Transporiaiion, 7x1 minutes, the 
effects of the Space Age oq medicine, geophysics/ 
astronomy, and other fields, $150.00. 
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Audio-visual preiientatioos (slides, audk) cassettes, , 
and printed scripts) can be purchased tor $69.50 
each, including shipping charges: 

Earth Resources, a View from Space, 60 slides^ 28 
minutes, the story ot the satellite Lafldsat, which has 
been iHjaming down information* about ti^ Earth 
since 1^72. 

Perspectives on Space, slides, 29 minutes, an over* 
view of the spac^; program, with emphasis on the 
impact ot space t^htiology on everyday life . 

Aircraft Noise: Taming th^ Tiger, 64 slides, 30 min- 
utes, a discussion of the problem of noise in general, 
aircraft noise in particular. u\ 

Via Saiellite, 78 slides, 30 minutes, a history of^ 
munications tcchnolog^ince Samuel Moibc. 

Space for Earth: /9i^i-20W, 80 slides, 28 ¥2 minutes, 
a discussion of possible future technological advances 
like wrist-radiophones> teleholography, solar power 
satellites.*' 

To arrange for a speaker, contact the section of the 
AI A A in your area. A list of the sections is available, 
from AIAA headquarters at the above address. 

AneiHcaa PubUc yVorks AsfodatiM 

1313 East 60th Street 
Chicajjo, IL 60637 j , 

A nonprofit organkatio'h of public works officials, 
American Public W^rks Association acts as an infor- 
mation- clearinghouse and meeting ground for its- 
members. ^ 

Its list Publications for Professionals describes the 
group's free publications. Though most are highly 
technical, Dytmtiic Technology Transfer and Utiliza- 
tion, a 77-page book produced in association with 
Indiana U niversity , contains some pertinent rnforma- 
tbn about why it is difficult to transfer technology 
from one culture or loc'ahty to another, how local 
technologies arc created, and why some local tech- 
nologies remain local and are not adopted elsewhere. 
In addition, the book gives ten case histories of tech- 
nology in action (for example, mechanized refuse col- 
leetion in Scottsdale^ Arizona) and discusses the use 
of electronic data processing applications. A single 
cc^y is free from the above addrc^. For information 
a bo ut spf g ppta^t Rnh<^rt Sambor&ki, DircctoX 
of Institute Affairi, ^ 



AsfodatkM of SciMcc*TeciuN>k>gy Cratm 

1016 SiktecnOK^treet. N. W. 
Washinglon, DC 20036 ; 

An association involved in developing science-tcch-' 
noiogy centers and tiaveling. exhibits, this group - 
source of infonnalion about what miiseums in you^ 
C area are pianmng. The pubiicattoos cataktg lists: 



Directory of Exhibits at Science and Technology Cen- 
ters, a listing of over 300 permanent exhibits in 40 
institutions around the world, $8 to nonxnembersv- 

Discover and Learn at Science and Technolop^ Cen- 
ters, an illustrated booklet of member institutions, i2 
to nonmenibers, 

. Traveling Exhibitions: An Overview of Not- for- Profit 
Traveling Exhibitions Services, $3,50 to nonmembcrs. 

Traveling Exhibits Service Catalog, illustrated book- 
let Of jexhibits arid films circulated by the Association, 
free, ' » 

Bureau of Min^ " 

United States Department of the Interior 
2401 E Street, N,W, 
Washington, DC 20241 

The Bureau of Mines was created by Congress in 
1910, Since severid reorganizations have nar- 
rowed its responsibilities so that it has become pri- 
marily a research and statistics agency. The Bureau 
''conducts scientific and engineering research in 
metallurgy and mining, compiles and analyzes statis- 
tical information on nonfuel mineral supjjjjf and de- 
mand^ an^ investigates mineral poteifffalof Federal 
lands proposed for preservation as parks, refuges, 
and other special purposes.'' 

The Bureau offers many free pubhcations, which may 
be requested from the Branch of Publications Distri- 
bution, 4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh,' PA 15213. 
Examples: 

Mining Research, d 38'-page document, covers re- 
search done by the Bureau in non-wal mine technol- 
ogy^ environmental effects of mining and reclamation 
technology, future directions. 

The Miniplant Concept: Aluminum for America's 
Future is a booklet describing new technology for ex- 
tracting aluminum. - 

Clean Power from Coal: The Bureau of Mines Citrate 
PrcH:ess provides a layman's explanation of new tech- 
nplogy for processing coal with minimimi air pollu- 
tion. • 

To Save the Land shows, how probtems-created by 
strip mining can be solved. * 

A number of films are available on loan from Motion 
i?ictures, bureau of Mines, 4800 -Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, FA 15213. Borrower pays only return 
jpostage. A film catalog is free. Among the films is a 
,^*;^fie natural resources, of several states, 

i^Vhisio^^^ the development of th<^ 

resources, and the tise of nuxkm technology for 
cotiservatk)n and industrial exploitation: 

Arizona and Its Neural Resources, color, 28 minutes. 
(178) 
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N^i^ada and lis Saswal Resources, cplor, 27 minutes, 
(233) • ^ 

Oregon mui lis Natural Resourcts^ color; 2*1 minutes. 
(242) ^ 

Wasitmj^ton and lis Naiural Resources, cx)lor. 27 min- 
utes. (246) 

^Tenmfssee and lis Satural Resources, color, ^ min- 
utes. (268) • . — 

Pennsylvania and lis Natural Resources, color, 28 
^minutes. (272) ( 

Another series gives the history ot the use of various 
minerals/ shows how they arc used in industry, pro- 
vides information on the latest technology used in 
mining, processing, and fabricating. Examples: 

Tfw Magic of Sulphur, color^ 26 minutes. (255) 

Copper, tfie Oldest Modern Meial, color, 27 minutes. 
(256) ' I \ 

Cast Iron—th; Biography of a Meial, color, 25 min- 
' Utes, (259) 

The Extraordinary World of Zinc, color, 28 minutes. 
(262) 

5i7v<fr, cx)lor, 28 minutes. (265) 

Tungsten, color, 18 minutes: (275) - 

Symi?ol B Number 5 . , . Boron a/ui llie Borates, cobr, 
28 minutes. (278) ^ 

Individual films include: ^ 

The Minerals Challenge, color, 27 minutes. This film 
shows how ever-increasing needs for fuels, metals, 
and other mineral materials are being met by techno- 
logical advances. (271) ' - 

The Moving Earth— The Story of Mined Larui Sub- 
sidence Control, color, 27 minutes. Sometimes tech- 
nology solves problems it has created— in this case 
ground subsidence, a serious enviromneqtal side- 
effect of strip mining. (273) 

Speakers are availabUr through State Liaison Offi- 
cers, listed in the booklet The State Liaison Program 
of the Bureau of Mines. 



CoMcil for Agrkuhural Sdeace mA leckmdofy 

Cast Memorial Union • 
Iowa State University 

Ames,! A soon " ' : 



This association of. companies, societies, and indii- 
viduals is devoted to the investigation of current 
national is^es in agriculture. Single copies of tl^ 
Council's publications are free ofi request from the 
above address. Examples: 

Humifumts as Food Producers — Mow and for the 
Future, Special Publicatbn #4 (1975) 



Pesticide Report to the Nation,. Special Publication 
#3,(1974) 

Energy^ Use in Agriculture— Now and for the Future, 
Report #68(1977) . ^- 

Nitrite in Meat-Cfxring: Risks atui Benefits, Report 
#74(1978). , 

The Pfienoxy Herbicides: Seccmd Edition, Report 
#77 (1978). 

Dietary Goals for tlie Vnited States; A Comment^, 
Report #71 (1977). 

Earthrise 

Box 120 Annex Station 
Providence, RI 02901 

Earthrise is a small, nonprofit organization that main- 
tains that " we can have both a sound economy and an 
ecologically- balanced environment, and ... we can 
achieve social justice and an efficient political struc- 
ture." ; 

Publications, all costing $1.25 and available from the 
above address, include: 

#14 Earthrise Update: description of the organiza- 
tion's activities and goals; "Futures Paradigm''; - 
' "Apocalypse Syndreme." 

#15 Urban Futures: bibliography; description of Fu- 
tures Lab student work; review of two energy docu- 
ments; clearinghpuse. I 

*23. third World: "The Rise of the Third World"; 
a Latin American world model ; "India Tomorrqw'' ; 
UN (Conference on "Self Reliance and Global Pan: 
nership"; letters; reports on a^FutliH^s Information 
Network and an Institute for Anticipatory Democ- 
racy; clearinghouse. 

The Global Futures Game, at $17.75, is a participa- 
tory exercise allowing players to "simulate politicai, 
environmental, and social development on a global 
sc^e" to the year 2020- The game sets up simulation 
of conditions in terms of population, food, technol- 
ogy, education, and relative growth rates. From 8 to 
48 jxople can play, and the game requires two to 
three hours to complete. ' . 

Information about slide lectures and speakers is avail- ^ 
able on request. » ' 



1919 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20554 U-\» 

An independent Federal agency creafed by Congress, 
the FCC is charged with regulating interstate and for- 
eign tommunication by means of radio, television^ 
wire, cable, and satellite. Since its creation in 1934, 3 
has, of necessity, expanded its of>erations as a resuh 
of technological innovations in cpmmunications. In 
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coanectioa with its research activitks, the FCC has 
laboratory al LaureU Maryland. 

Single copies of Information Bulletins iss»ued by the 
FCC may be obtained by writing to the FCC Public 
Ibformation office at the above address^ Of interest 
are: 

Information Services and Publicaiiuns^l) ^ 
The FCC in Brief {4) ^ 

A SJiort History of Electrical Communication (6) * 

Regulation of Wire aruji Radio Communication (10) 

Educational Television (12) 

Subscription TV ( 1 6 ) , : ^ , 

Educational Radio (17) ^ 

^ Calf le Television {1$) 

For speakers, write to Consumer Assistance Office, 
FederaT^^6i)^mumcatk)ns Commission, at the above 
address. * , ^ 

tile Facd FowKUtiM 

320 East 43rd Street 

New YorkiNY 10017 ' 

jFtie Ford Foundation grants ^upds to individuals and 
organizations, both in the United States afld abroad, 
for research, experiments, development, and educa- 
tion that could contribute to the solution ofproblems 
of national or international importance. Projects 
funded by the Foundation include a study of the 
effectiiof the Aswan Dam in Egypt; development of a 
computer model of plant and aniijnal life in an Egyp- 
tian desert ; a consideration of electronic mail service ; 
a study of the effects on communication of new 
electronic devices. 

' A free copy of Ford Publications and Films and other 
tree items may be obtained by writing to the above 
address. Order book^. and other publications, pre- 
paid, from Ford Foundation, P.O. Box 1919, New 
York, NY 10001. Of interest arc several publkations 
dealing with various aspects of technology: 

Technology and Cities — A Foii/idaiion Viewpoint, 
I WiJ^liamC. Pendleton, from an address delivered at 
the Conference on Impending Technology — Its Chal- 
lenge to Livable Cities, at the Georgia Institute of 

. T'ecAD^^Iogy A^^*^ 
The Human Side of Productivity, Basil J. Whiting,^ 
from renaarks before the Senate Committee on Govy 
emni^nt Operatk)ns, 1974 (free). (336) 

The Art of Managing the Environ/hent, a report on j 
experiments in regional enviromhental manager 
design<^d to provide a setting in which staff 
various disciplines and agencies can work togetl 
solve common problems (free). (318) ^ 



Understanding Population, Sk tcpotl bn Foundation-' 
supported research' and training centers studying 
world popu^ation problems. (351) ; ^ 

Reproduction and Human Welfare: A Challenge to 
Research-— Summary Chapter, Roy O. Creep, Mar- 
jorie A. Koblinsky, and Frederick S, Jaffe, reprinted 
from Bioscience/ No\tmbcx, 1976 (free)^357) 

A Work Experiment: Six America^m a Swedish^ 
Plant, a report on ,the reactions of six Detroit auto 
. workers to new methods pf engine assembly in Swe- 
den, Single copy, ^$3,00; 10 or more-«opies, $2.50 
each,(X13) 

Exploring Energy Sources: A Preliminary Report, an 
exploration of the crisis in energy, alterfeative solu- 
tions, environmental impact of those solutions/Single 
copy, $.75; 50 or more copies, $,60each, (X04) 

The Ford Foundation also offerstfilms, available 
through: Films Incorporated, 114y Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, IL 60091. Amon^Am; 

Technology in Public Service, color, 20 minutes, an 
introduction to how Public Technology, Inc. works 
with governments toJraprovc services through 'the 
' innovative applicatipn of technology. Purchase, 
$275.00; rental, $25.00. 

Changing Work . American Wofkers in Sweden, color, 
40 minutes, a documentary showing how six Ameri- 
can auto workers reacted to Sweden's answer to 
assembly-line monotony — small, auto>iomous 
groups. Purchase, $400.00; rental, $35.00. 
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Ford Motor Compuy 

The American Road • 
Dearborn, MI 48121 - 

The second-largest automobile '"company in the 
world. Ford was sUrted in 1903 by Henry Ford, 
pioneer of the iftdustry. Since then, it has produced 
nearly 150 million vehkles and is now a huge, multi- 
national corporation. Ford offers the following free 
publications: - 

Ford, A Global Corporation, by business historian 
David L. Lewis, traces the development of multi^ 
nationals^ from 2500 B.C., when Sumerian traders 
stabUshed branch offices in foreign countries. 

Ford and Public Concerns describes the company's 
involvement in South Africa and Egypt, enviromnen- - 
tal concerns, and research programs in aut<^obilc 
technology. ^ 
An American Legend is a short biography of Henry 
Ford, - .; 

A Car Is Born covers the pro^Ju^tion of an automAbile 
from idea to cx>tnpletion' ^ 

Available from the Educational Affaio Departrnent 
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are carcU offering caj^ule coverage of a number of 
-lopic!>. Of sipeciyl interest is •'The Evolutksn of Mas* 
Production/* uhich traces the development of mass 
production techniques from Eli Whitney's inter- 
changeable parts to nuxkrn-day automated, com- 
puter-controlled lechnkiues. 

tiM HaatiAgs Ccatcr 

Institute of Society, .Ethics and the Life Sciences 
360 Broadway 

Hastin^^n-Hudson, NY 10706 \ . • 

,A rcsdcarch and cdutational Organisation, the Insti- 
tute of Society, Ethics and the Life Sciences concen- 
trates on issues in medicine and biology, many of ' 
which involve technology — e,g., government sup- 
,port of life -extending technologies, genetics research, 
questions of the regulation of population size. The 
Institute, founded in 1969, has been involved in 
testify ing before . Congress, advising in court cases, 
amd disseminating information. 

The Hastings Censer Report, published six times a 
year, is available to members of the group. (An indi- 
vidual membership costs $19.00.') 

In alrecent Publications List were theTollowing items 
of interest to those involved in the Coruvectiotis pro- 
gram: ^ 

Jhe Hastings Center Report, Octqbcr, 1977, which 
contains ^ToHtics and Gonetics: The Link Between 
Science and Values;* $3.50. 

Health and Society: Some Ethical Imperatives," 
3402, $,30. 

"Who Shall Live When Not All Can Live?" and 
^Reply;M25,$.45. 

"Legal and Ethical Implications of Reducing Immi- 
gration as Part of a Comprehensive Population Pol- 
icyC3,$,85. . ^ 

"Procreative Rights and Population Policy," 12, $.30. 

"The Business Community and Population Polic)," 
4, $.95. , 

"Social Justice and Equal Access t Health Care," 
124, $.45. " ^ • i 

"Industry, Society, and Genetic Engineering," 4005, ' 
$.15. 

All can be ordered from the above address. 

, ^ c - - 

IEEE Comimter Sodety 

Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
Post Office Box 639 
Silver Spring, MD 20901 

The membership of the IEEE Computer Society is 
restricted to professionals in the fi^ld, aiui their pub- 
licaiioiis, listed in their Publications Catalog, reflect 



-, this. However, a few of the Societj^'s books are at a 
♦non* technical level: 

Iruermuional Conference on Computer Communica- 
tions. An international interdisciplinary forum for 
non-technical as well as technical people, the con- 
ference covered activities in romputer communica- 
tions and applications possible through data transmis- 
sion, as well* as social and ecpncHnic implications. 
1976, 655 pages; $35.00 to nonmembers (050); 
microfiche, $17,00 (M03), 

Computer Security,, This set of readings and associ- 
ated tj^torial is intended as an overview of the inter- 
relationships of concerns and technologies in the field 
of computer security, 1977, 448 p^cs; $12.95 to non- 
members, (139 {77 EH-1124-83) 

Speakers on subjects such as security and privacy, the 
impact of computers on society, and projections into 
the 1980s are often available through local chapters 
of; the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers. A list of chapters is available from'the lEEE at 
the address above, 

Imtitute for the Future 

2740 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, CA'94025 

An independent research organisation which has 
been in existence since 1973, the Insiitute for the 
Future studies ways in which computers can be used 
to aid communication among groups of people widely 
separated by distaiKe, Supported in part by grants 
from the Advanced Research Projects Agency and 
National Science Foundation, the Institute has devel- 
oped a computer Conferencing system, PLANET, 
already field-tested by a number of groups: Its pri- 
mary aims are studies of the long-range future, in- 
cluding effects of technology; development of meth- 
odology to make such studies; the dissemination of 
information about the results of their research^ an* 
training of selected pepple with respect to such^re- 
search activities, , 

itie free Publicasions List descrit>es reports, papers, 
working papers, and other materials availabk froin 
the Institute: 

Communicating the Future, Andrew J, Lipinsky, re- 
print of an article originally published in Futures, 
April 1978, $1. 50, / , 

Social Evaluations of Teleconferencing, Robert Jo- 
hansen, reprint of an article from Telecbmrnumca- 
twm Policy, Dcixtnbev 1917, %2m. ^ 

America's Continuing Revolution-^the Dispersion of 
Power, Gregory Schriiid, reprint of an article from 
Execi^Ve, Spring 1978\ $1.50. ^ 

Some Observations on tf^ Interaction of Technology - 



und Sot'itty, Roy Amara* reprint of an artkk from . 
December i975, $L50. 

Mappif^ Views of the FkOure in a Small Group, 
Robert Joh^nsen and John A. Ferguson, reprint from 
Fumre^-, April 1976, $1:50. _ 

Cluruite Change io the Year 2000: A Siirvey of Expert 
Opinion^ conducted by the Research Directorate of' 
the National Defense 4Jniversity with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Age nc^^rWationai Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration^aad Institute forjhe Future 
<Roy Amara and HuberfUpinski), 1978, $1.00 han- ^ 
dling charge. * • • : " 

Available free are a research services brochure and a 
newsletter, published four tinies a year, which dis- 
cusses subjects like electroaic meetings and other • 
projects of the Institute. 

NtlioiUl BureM pf SUttdanb 

United States Departfiicnt of Commerce ^ - 
Washington, DC 20234 

Since 1901, the National Bureau of Standards, the 
nation's physical science and measurement labora- 
tory, has provided the' basis for our measurement 
standards. Through close collaboration with govern- 
mentsv universities, and other institutions, the Ru- ^ 
reau is presently involved in projects ranging from 
2ltudies of the safety of children's toys to computer,, 
utilization to investigations of outer space. 

For sale through the Superintendent of Documents, 
U,S. Government Printing Office, Washirjgton, DC 
20402, are several National Bureau of Standards 
pubUcatidos. Amoifg themV 

Science on Its Way to Work — describes the work of 
the Bureau and influences of technological change on 
standardsv $1.60. (GPO #003-003-01943-7) , . i 

Auiomasion in the Marketplfce—^xphins automated 
cash registers, bank » teller machines, and grocery \ 
store check-out systems. $.90, (GPO #003-003- 
01969-i) 



A film catalog (LC 1095, 1978) describes ftlms avail- 
able on free loan to various organizations (including 
educational ones) and gives ordering instructions. 
Examples of pertii>ent films are : 

Demonstration in Urban Noise Control, color, 3 mih- 
^utfi s — sh ows tech no lo gical s ol uti on s to a tgchn olb gi- 
oU problem. , 

JVB5 Soise Presentation, color, 10 minutes — pre- 
sents and measures various sources of noise pollu- 
tion: indtistry. cotistnurtion tools. rock batuls. 

Standards for Excellence, color, 28 ¥2 minutes — starts 
at Montic^llo with a presentation of Thomas Jeffer- 
s0Q*s standards for time, weights, ami measures; 



traces the growing need for standards in a world of 
increasing technological complexity, , . 

Speakers are , available by contacting Madeleine 
Jacobs, Public Information Division, National Bu^ 
reau of Stapdai^. . V 

r Natkmal Scieaee^FoimdatioA 

. 1800 G Street, NiW. , ^ . . 
Washington, DC'2e550 ' ; > 

An agency^ of the^ United States govemq4n)t, the 
National Science Fcnmdation is dedicated to the si4> ' 
port of scientific research. It is interdisciplinary. 

Afosi/u:, the Foundation's six-times-a-yeair magazine, 
is <;dited for nonspecialists and reports on the scien- 
tific research supported by the Foundation^ Though ' 
not aU the articles in the magoziiie arc pertinent to the 
CbN topics, many are of great interest. Examples: 
^'Automating the Assembly Line'' (1976); *'A Sci- 
ence Base for Manufacturing" (1976), *'Do Cities 
Change the-Weather?" (1974). (Note: ITiese articles ^ 
have been reprinted in /Ti^miers <?/Sci<nc^^ 1911, ^fi^ 
anthology of past reports; a new edition ptthis^jbtwk 
can be obtained from the Foundation^) Stib^d^tiOt^ 
to Mosaic are available throu^^e Supcinntcndent 
of IX>cuments, Govemmc^1hintipigx5ffice, V^ash- 
ington^JJC 20402 at a cost of $8.55lyear. 

The Foundation offers films on free loan. These are 
' listed in their film catalog (#78-59), obtainable from 
Forms and Publications, at the above address. Films 
that run about 5 or 6 minutes are available from Asso- , 
. ciation Films, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 404, 
Arlington, VA 22209, Attn, Steve Mahan. They 
include: ■ 

Promise of Plato, about an experimerit using Com- 
puter-Assisted Instruction in the classroom. 

Earth Resources Technology Satellite, illustrating how 
space t^^hnology enables scientists to look at tl^ 
globe in order to benefit peopte through iiKxeasing 
food supplies, discovering mineral resources, and so 

on. . ' 

Experimental Forest, about alternatives to clear- 
cutting forests for timber. ' 1 

City with a Better Idea, a look at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, which is using aer«pace techiiology in public 
services. 
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The E u ture Environmettt: Your Choicer showing-how 
goals of clean air'and water and abundant energy can 
be met with the assi&taiKe of economk models. 

Feature films may be obtained from several sources* 
all listed in the catabg.^Among th^ (ilms are: 

RANN—a Progress Report, 14 minutes, showing 
how researchers are usipg science and technology to 
find solutidns to envitoiux^ntal and piiergy problems, 



ti) increase food 'fHroduc«ori, to^srovide better" hcajih 
care ^. and to impfovc th« cjualiiy pfJitc. (Modern 
Talking Picture Service ,"^2321 Hyde Park Road, New 
^H^dePark, NY 11040) / , ' 'I 

<Vfj^^ a^a/TcMni?rro^^ ;^ IJSVa hiinutes, an explore- 
- tion ot basic reswjarch i^ia dcpleik)n of the pzi^e 
-layer, laser chemist r>', earthquake prediction, ajhd 
other techoological concerns, (Modern Talking Fie- 
luxe Service) ' I ' " * / 

04ik Ridge Aiflockted Ufuvenities ' : / 

P^st Omce Box 117 -} . " / 
Oak Ridge. TN 37830 I j 

llie n^aihe Oak Ridge ifssoci4led Universities h a 
misnoii}cr — this organization is not a university, has 
'no, student body, grants. no degrees. It is a not-tor? 
profirycorporation of 45 Institutions of higher ediica- 
lion tl\iUcomiucts edu(|;itional programs, research,- 
and trailing, primarily jfor the Department of En- 
ergy, buralso for other agencies, both public and ' 
private. Qak Ridge, a sjbcret city during World War , 
II, is now ^n internatioiially known center for scieq- 
tilic resea^^ch and i^veli:^^ , ^ 

1 he Amerttliiji Museum pf Science and Energy, based 
in Oak RiUgV, offers d<imc>%tritionsi fian^^^^^ ex- 
hibits, and (m^lays of tgadgets and machines, all 
designed to teii the story of iihijrgy. The Museum 
Division also provides eJijhibitjJs^with tejicher-flemon- 
strators and accompanying curriculum materials, 
which travel from^lace tp place in 27 states, in addi- 
tion, modular exhibits, which .are designed for easy 
handling by local sponsors, ar<; available. Write to the 
Science Educational Resources Center at the above 
address for more information . 

The Energy Education Division operates high school 
demonstration programs (7/iiyv4 ^c^mic^ World) and a 
series of seminars on energy {Energy Today and To- 
motrpw) planned for idults at civic artti community 
meetings. Albert Eirtsiein: A Motet, a character study 
of Einstein presented as a play, tours the country. For 
♦further information about scheduling, sponsorship, 
and performance schedules, write the Energy Edu- 
cation Division. . ' , s 

Publications include a Newsletter (free on request), 
which contains ^rticles on new energy technologies. 

A Traveling Lecture Program welcomes requests for 
spcaJfcrs irom organizations affiliated with a>lleges : 
and universities. Sponsoring organizations are re- 
sponsible f^r providing local transportation, lodging 
an<;^ food. Many lectures, given by scientists, are 
planned for laymen and deal with subjects of interest 
U) those participating in Contiections: Teoimology 
jmd Change — for example, '*Communk:a{ian to Ihe 
Public on Tcchhicai Topics by Government A^en- 




ck,%—A Matter ;0f Limits,*^ "An Assessment. of 
, Mechanisms that Aid Worker Adjustment to Techno- 
logicaj Change," **The Persona] tomputcr Revolu* 
tjon/' '/Carbon Dioxide" and Climate: The Role of 
t!ie Terrej^tnhl Biosphere," Write TVaveling Lecture 
Prograin, University Programs, at the above addresi. 

Office of Tecfaaotogy AsBfsgmrm (OTA) ^ 

Washiugtom DC2D510 • \ ' ' 

Greated^n 1972, the O&ce of Technology Assess- 
^nt's puTTfose, is to provide Congress with/'^eariy 
itidications of the broad range of impacts of teclj- 
nil^ogical applications on our society/' With this 
intbrmation, members of Congress can examine 
long^ange issues and cx>me to well-considered con- 
- clusion^Pribrities of the OTA for 1979 include Al- 
ternative Global Food Futures; Technology . and 
World Population; Impacts of Technology on Pro-' 
ductivity, Inflation, and Employment; Peace Tech- 
nology; Impact erf Microprocessing on Society; Fu- 
^ tufe of Military Equipment; Weather and Climate 
Technology; Electriisal Vehicles, A book explaining, 
these priorities is available from OTA, as is a list of 
publications (OTA-P-^8). Publications, some of 
which are listed here, can be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents,\United States Government 
PrinUng Office, Washingtitn, DC 20402, , 

Development of Medical technology: Opportunity 
for Assessment {GPO #05^003-00217-5)^ effects of 
new technology; nine case nistories. $1,80. 

Government Involvement in\the Innovation Process— 
A Contractors Report (GljO #052-0p3-00576-0), 
the role of the Federal government in influencing the 
introduction ofnew technologies, goods, and services 
into the'marketplace. $2.50, 

Impact pf a Department ^f Education on Federal 
Science and Technology Activities (GPO #052- 
003-00573-5), suggested ^riteria for evaluating the 
impacts of a new Department of Education on educa- 
tion programs in science and technology. 

Publk Interest Researcb Group 

1346 Connecticut Avenut, N.W., Suite 419a ^ 
Washington, DC 20036 / ' 

A Ralph Nader organization, the Public Interest Re- 
search Gn^up (PIRG) c^ocs research, testifies before 
Congressional committees, and lohhie^ in Pn n gress 
for issues of public conirern. 

Order publications frdm PIRG by writing, to Public 
Interest Research Group, P.O. Box 19312, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036; All orders slK>uld be prepaid. A pub- 
lications list is available Mpon request. Of interest are: 

Letter to Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration ( ERDA) ffvm Cenkr for Science in the Public 
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Intertsu Consumer Action Now^^and W/iG, July, 
1977. The letter point* out weakness^ in a pubUc ^ 
education proj<;ct on solar energy, operated : by 
^Honeywell, Inc., ui^r contract to ERDA. 10 pages, 

Coii^rufr PiV'ticipiUion in the Reguhuion of Public 
UtUUies, Robert Leflar and.Martin Rogol This re- ' 
print (1976) provides a model statute for establishing 
a cumuni^r group to participate in public utility regu* 
lation. 32:pages, $4U for postage. 

Eriergy Efficiency, the Economy, afui Johs, a 1978 
address by Ralph Nader. This pamphlet discusses the 
intricate relationship of t^ner^S^'cisions on the poor, ' 
^Miergy efficiency, and .\^i|:<pno^y.' 13 pages, $1.10. 

Asbestos Contaminasil'n m Sch^ Gay- 
lord Bourne. A discussioh o^' the d^gers of asbestos 

*k) health emphasixes hdwxtejAnolS^ has caused 
hazard In commercial buildings and what can be done 

, about it. $7.00 to institutions, $3,50 to individuals; 
make checks payable to Disability Rights'Cenfer. 

MuUiriationul Monitor, yo\. I,, l4o. 1: Winter 1978- 
1979. MMch of the information in this bulletin in 
newspaper fermat has to do with technological con- 
tamination of othe^ counlrieJ^ through export of 
ha;£ardous jobs,.disease^ and pollution. $1.00. 



Public Teckoology/lmr* » * 

1140 Connecticut Avenue, N.W: - • 

^ Washington, dC 20036 ' \ ,^ 

This ^ is a non- profit. organiiuit ion designed to serve 
/'the gDvernmental needi of cities, counties, and 
states/] It utilizes new technology to improve delivery 
of public services and reduce their costs. . 

-Publications, available free from the above address, 
include: « 



7imS5~ Public TechnoJIogy, Inc. : A J^few Institution 
for Local trnd Sme Govermfients. ^ 

71 1056— Technology Transfer 'for X^al Govern' 
rnertt: A fiye Year Progress Report. ' ' 

78/001^— Public Technology Newsletter, sample issue. 

•78/002 — PTI Publications List, current update. 

78/075— Urban Technology System Technical Briefs 
— coinfcisc «mimarics of over 130 methods for solving 
^government problems, - '— — 



7 t^lpilS-^ Transportation Planrung and ImpafXForer 
casiing Too/i. emphasisi oh Urban TVanspoitation 
PlanfMrtg Systenn ( UTPS) planning package. 

78/014 — Alternative Work Schedules, Aivaj^ of reliev- 
ing traffk congestion that ,complicatc<'planning and 
ciiipcf atkm of transportation systetris.' 



Rc^t.lasttote of Ancrica 

20501 Ford Road 
Dearborn, MI 48128 

The Robot Institute of Amer«:av a professional or- 
ganijation dedicated to the development and adv 
vancement of robotics, produces infbrniation,- most 
of it technical, in the form of newsletters, seminars, 
conferences, research reports; market studies, case 
histories. Videotape/films, showing robots in action, 
are available from George W. Kipper, Technical 
Divisions, Society of Manufacturing Engineers (at 
the address above). An example is: . 

The Industrial Robots An Introduction, 2ti minutes' 
The film begins with an-ejcplanation of how the robot 
developed and why it has become a part of modern 
industry, then goes on to show robotS*at wort- Price 

to nonmembers; rental, $40; sale. $2pQ. 

* ,'*''-* 

The RockefeBer FovmUitioD 

1133 Avenue of the Ajnericas 
New York, NY U)036 

Endowed by John D. Rockefettcr in 1912, The 
Rockefeller Foundation is chartered to '^promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world?*' At 
present, it has five programs: Arts> Humanities, arid 
Contemporary Values; The 'Conquest of Hunger; 
Equal Opportunity; International Relations; Popula- 
tion and Health. * . ^' -\ ^ 

RF Illustrated, a newspaper- format magazine /news- 
letter issue(ialx)ut twice a year, contains articles of 
interest on topics such as agricultural researdi, con- 
traceptive technology, environment; i^w> publica- 
* tions of the Foundation are listed in its pages. Ex- 
' amplis of past publications ; The Education of Women 
for Technological Societies; Interrmtional Problems in 
Environmental Monitoring; ^llagio /V Population 
"Conference (position papers)? 5oci^ry, Cuhure, and 
Agriculture. Most of the publications, ail of which are 
free, go oih of print rapidly, so it is best to request 
inclusion on the mailing list for RF Ulustrated, then 
ordet current publications listed there. 

Sdeiitttts' iMtitute for PuUic btformatioa ' 

355 Lexington A^^enile 

New York, NV 10017 \ - ' - 

Plans of the Scientists' Institute for Public Informa- 
tion for 1979 include broadening the sciem:e informa- 
ti6n program^and ai^ience, Itjs ^gaU "tQ„ ensure. 



pubGc access to full information on vital science 
policy issues." Current programs (among' others): 
presenting^ informatioM^jM energy alternatives and 
their emplow|ent impact to labor; working to meet 
informationlroeds of inner-city commujiity organiza- 
tions; analyzing the social implkations of law en- 
forcement's of technology, gartfcularly computer 



technology; bringing together viewpoints and data on 
nucleax waste management so that all involved can 
ajgree on a data base. 

Membc^rship in the-hiaitutc. which is open to non- ' 
. scientists, costs $25 annually and includes siibs^rip-' 
lions to Sipi Scopi! (a binuinthly newsletter) and 
Environmem Magazine. 

Publications, available from th^ above address, in- 
clude: 

Sytuhetk Fuels and Cancer, $1 .50 plus $.28 first class. 
Energy Conservatian, Employment, ami the Econ- 
omy, $2.50 plus $.93 tirst class. 

, Nuclear Power, Economics, and the Environment 
$2.50 plus $1.06 Unit class. 

Econonik -Implications of Energy Conservation, 
$5.00'plus $1.80 priority rate. - ^ . 

Air Pollution, $6.00 plus $1.80 priority rate.V\ V 

Water Pollutiqn, $6 00 plus $1.80 priorityl^^'--^ 

kadiouctivcContaminmion, $6.00 plus $1.80 priority 
, ' rate. . " . ■ . 

NOTE: The last three books are part of a Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich series produced by Scientists' Insti- 
tute for PvWic Information. 



Waihington, DC 20560 

Englishman James Smithson lefttiis property to "the 
♦ United States of America, to fo6nd at Washington, 
Mnder the name of the Smithsohian Institution, an 
Establishment for the increase ^nd diffusion of 
knowledge among men." Smithson died infi829, and 
the Institution was founded in 1846. Its Establish- 
' mcnt consists of the President of the United States 
and other high government officials. A Board of 
Regents, drawn from the private as well as the public 
sector, iidministers the Institution's affairs. The 
' Smithsonian Institution is involved in research, main- 
tains a library, and publishes books and other mate- 
rials. Under its aegis fall many ^nuseuros, including 
I the National Museum of History and Technology and 
the' National Air and Space Museum; the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory; the National Zoo- 
logical Park ; and several internatipaal programs. 
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A service publisher for the Smithsonian Institution 
(research, collections, exhibits) and also a publishing 
bouse simi^r to a university press, the Smithsonian 
Institution Press produces from 150 to 200 publica- 
tions each yeij^pampbleu, ^jrochures, flyel^ 
monographs, and books. AU Smithsonian InstitutkS* 



Press publications produced with federal furfds ifthe! 
majority) must be purchased through the Superinten- 
' dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, DC 20402, iVade books may be 
purchased directly from the Press. A catalog, may be 
obtained from the Press, typical publications of in- 
terest are: ^ ' ■ . , 

'How Presses Print, Claudia Okaes. 16 paces, 1977. 
$.85., , •■ 

Steam Locornotives, John yf^hite. 16 pages t977 
$-.85. V . . , , . ' 

"Langley's Aerodrome,"T97S (folder, free). 
Georg Scheutz and the First Printing Calculator, Uta 
■ Merzbach. 74 pages. 1977, no price listed. 

United States Standards of Weights and Measures: 
•Sheir Creatioif and Creators, ' Artiixir H. Frazier. 21 
* pages, 1978, no price listed. 

Galileo GalikiT Operations of the Geometric and Mili- 
' tary* Compass, Xxms\a:xc6 by Stillm'an Drake. 100 
pages, 1978, prob. $5.Ste. Drake, in introducing Gali- 
leo's own treatise on his compass, likens its social 
impact to that of th^ pocket calculator today. 

MANtransFORMS', Hans Hollein.-172 page's; 1978, 
$5,95. The author offers insights into the hidden 
hunian factors that influence design— our effect on 
technology. ' 

The Men ,and Machines of American Journalism: A 
Pictorial Essay, Peter C. Marzio. 144 pages, 6^-9, 
$3^.95. A history of news in America fVom the sSw- 
point of the interplay between men and machines, the 
book aims to show that revolutionary periods in jour- 
nalism have occurred when imaginative journalists 
.have made the most of the technology' at their dis- 
posal. 

Individual members of the Press staff are sometimes 
available f^ faking engagenwnts. Address inqui- 
ries to E. F. Rivinus, Director, at the above address. 

Ssiilluoaiaa IhiveUnf EiJUbUitm Scrvke (SITES) 

Washington, DC 20560 

.This seryice of the Smithsonian InsUtution takes the 
exhibitions it offers beyond the nation's capital to 
communities ev^tywhere in the United States. Hie 
exhibitions.-designed for easy handling aiid set-up, 
are described in Update, a catalog available from tl^ 
—Smithsonian. Because thfr displays are rerited for a 
month, it would probably be best for you to encour- 
^age your college, local library, rnuseum, or vafious 
.community groups (perhaps a consortium formed for 
this purpose) to 'rent the exhibitions, which come with . 
background material, catalogs, bibliographies, edur 
cational materials, and pronwtiorial kits—even t^- 
on bow to get public funding for t|ie exhibits, 



Hxainpies: 

images of Earth from Space.' 50 phutogruphi^. Full- 
color photographs, ot EarlR taken by Landial satel- 
lites combine* tt:cKi)ologf>' \&^h aesthetics ami intorm 
, the viewer (Isabels and text panels) of practical uses 
ot such photography ui purveying environment and 
^sources. $5d(i 

Atj^n in His Environment, 30-mipiite, color film ; free- 
standing panels; six exhibit areas— energy, waste, 
tood, population, lifestyle, limited resources; six 
njini-^dioramas. Modular. Designed and produced by 
thtf Eii^ld Museum,u^^hicago, this exhibitionpresents 
the planet in terms of its ecological systejns and the 
wavii in which ^/jiple are imposing themselves on 
those^ystems, Qwkrstions: How many people can the 
wofld^feed? H^v)*,much' will ft cost? What \inds of 
.technology c;an be imposed on natural systems with- 
o\it|destroyiog them? $561). 

V^tsioriaKx Archit4g^ure, 70 drawings by architects, 
pliuincrs;^cnginee^ This exhibit presents aspira- 

^ tiOfis--|jjchnological and utopfan— for improvement 

■^'bVlhc-erlvironment, $2000. v- 

^-Americ^ Agriculture: A Continuing Revolution, 44 
photof^nels. The three revolution^ of American agri- 
cijtltur^ ("horsepower revolution/' ''mechanized 
rcvolMiionr •'greeu revolution") are the subject of 
this SiTES exhibit, $200. 

Extra! Extra! The Men and Machines of American 
Joiirrmlism, 44 photopanels. Fj^om hand presses to 
television^ technological change has had . a strong 
influence on the ways in which news has been gath- 
ered and reported. This exhibition, adapted from the 
Henry Luce Hall of News Reporting in the National 
Museum of History and Technology, tells tkc stor^*. 

. . ' V' . " 

TeciuMlogy IVaMfcjr Society . 

^175!0 West Pico Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA' 90064 V - 

Organized in 1975, the Technology Transfer Society is 
open to technologists, scientists, economists, people 
in^business, aqd other professionals or students in- 
teresied in promoting its goal— to accelerate the 
communication of technological advances from the 
lalboratory to the commercial sector. Nonprofit and 
International V it is a corporate member of TECHNO- 
l^EC. the- techn olo g y -eju;;hangc ^cruice^jf ContwJ - 
^ati CoiTX)ration. The Society produces the Biblio- 
4»ch!l^Lihrary\ Volume I , Technology Transfer; A Bilh 
Hi>'gr4iph)i, outlines in bibliographic form the evolu- 
tibn of technology transfer throughout the last dec- 
4dev, Edited by J. Perrin and Susan Underwood, ^ 
wiVh^n intrO«iuction by Herb Rosen, it was p;p4^^^ 
it| I^SMKiatioo with Dociimentatioo Associates, con* 



tains 20 pages, and is available for $5:X)0, prepaid. 
Interested people can be included on the Society's 
mailing list. To obtain speakers, write' to the Society, 
who will assign people as membership permits: 

United States Coamj^er Prodttct Safety Comnmsioo 

Washington, DC 20207 f 

The work of the U.S. Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, established'in 1973, affects the design, con- 

*>truction, contents, packaging, and labeling of more 
than 10,000 consumer products. It is a watchdog 
agency, whose primary goal is to reduce injuries asso- 
ciated with consumer products. Priorities for action in 
1978-1979 include litigation on aluminum wiring 

; (cayse of fires) and consideration qf mandatory regu- 
lation pf power mowers, benzene, space heaters, 
miniature Christmas tree lights, and other products of 
modern technology. It is also involved in investigav 
tion and control of potentially cancer-causing sub- 
stances, such as-those in children's sleep>^ear, and it 
will possibly do research on asbestos, CB and tele- 
vision antennas, energy conservation, projectile toys, 
and^moke detectors. . * • , ^ 

In general, 10 copies pr less of fact sheets and some 
other publications can be obtained free by writing to 
the above address. Quantities of more than 10 can be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents/ 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
'20402, For further inforfnation, write the Commis- 
sion' for A CasaJogue of Publications, Radio, FUms^ 
Slides, Fact Sheets, 

Some Fact Sheets of inWrest are: 

'* Why Doesn^l SomebdUy Do Somethingr — a flyer \ 
describing the responsibilities of the Commission 
(GPO #052-003-00034-2; $.35 ]>ct copy). 

"Public Participation in Standards Development;' 
Fact Shee^ #30 (GPO #052-011-000314, $2.65 for 
50 copies). * V 

"Aerosgjs," Fact Sheet #33 (GPO #052-011-00034- 
5, $2.65 for 50 copies), 

^^Vinyl Chloride," Fact Sheet #58 (GPO #052-011- 
00056-6, $L75 for 50 copies). , , • ' 

How-to Man'ual for Product Safety — People Make It 
Happen — a guidebook for organizing community 
programs on product safety (GK3 #052-0U-0Q152- 
0, $3.25 per copy). / ^ 

"^'^Asbestosr Consumer AVrt Sheet. ~ 

^^^—r lists more than 200 
developed by more than 
24 federal agencies. (Write Consumer ^talog, 
Pueblo, CO 81009.) ^ 

Films are available on free loan from 26 regional 
offices of Mq^m Talking Pictures, Inc. (listed in the 
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agency's cataiog,u<; of publkarions) or may be pur- 
chascd from National Audiovisual Center. Order 
Departmerir, Washington, DC 20409. 
PUiy U Safe, color. 11 minutes— sale ty tips tor using 
pcier lawn mowers and hedge trimmerii. Price- 
$56.75.' , • , ■ 

Peopk Make It Happrn, color tilmograph, 23 min- 
utes—describes- the sattjst selection, use. maihte- 
Jiance. storage, and disposal of consumer products. 
Price: $113.50. 

Uailed Stages DcpivtBieat of Eaergy 

Washington. DC 20585 

In 1977. the Department of Energy, the twelfth 
agencjiie the^Cabinet, was created to consolidate 
prograTO.s andaoffices dedicated to energy and to carry 
out the Nations energy policy. The department is 
responsible for the research, development, and dem- 
onstration of energy technology as well as the market- 
ing of Federal power, energy regulation and con- 
servation, and other energy-related activities. 
A catalog of publications js available from the above 
address. To order publications, write to: Technical 
Information Center, United States Department of 
Energy, Post Office ISox 62. Oak Ridge. TN 37830. 
Examples (free): 

^^^8>' TJrcArto/o^— describes the research neeckd 
to dCal with e'nergy needs. 

Waste Heat Recovery : More Power from Fiieis— ex- 
plains how the "bottoming cycle" can produce more 
: electric power: - 

Wiiier Power; Use of a Renewable Resource—surveys 
uses of hydroelectric power. 

Agriculture, E^nergy, and Society' ~^coi/,cn the impact 
of present-day agricultural methods bn energy re- 
sources (designed for high schools). , 

Energy in the Global Af<arA:e/pZ(i(re;::-i-clates global 
- balances of power to energy prices (designed for high 
schools ) . 

Films can be obtaitved on free loan. See the Depart- 
ment of Energy film catalog, available from the above 
address, for ordcrmg instructions. Examples: 

Tlie Atom and Archaeology, 25 minutes, color, #505 
— shows technology used in interpreting dat^ about 
ancient civilizations. 

Jhe Aiorn and the. Enviroament, 22 minut<^Sv coior^ 
#462 — lies atomic energy to environment con- 
cernf • 

Conservation — Investing in Tomorrow; 6 'A minutes, 
color, #517— expbres conservation technologies of 
the present and future. 

Ent^—A Fmiiy Album, H:33 minutes, color. 



518 — covers the history of energy use in America 
and new technologies. 

Energy —The Americatx Experience, 2SV3 minutes, 
color,. #507— follows history (including growth of 
industry and inventions) with information about new 
energy technologies. 

T/w Feast, 29 minutes, color, #455— shows a feast 
between two hostile tribes in the framework of a 
population genetics study. 

Transportation— The Way Ahead, 7:45 minutes, 
color, #521 — covers our dependence on the autonKH 
, bile, alternatives to the internal combustion engine, 
new energy sources and research. 

The Department's Speaker's Bureau is described in 
their brochure DOE/OPA-0040 (9-78). You can 
arrange for speakers on a number of technology- 
related subjects by contacting, regional offices, field 
offices (listed in the broc^iure), or Washington head- 
quarters. 

tJoited States EaviroomeBtai ProtectMMi Agency 

Office of PuWic Affairs 
Washington. DC 20460 • 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
was established in 1970 to deal with problems created 
by the growth of technology— e.g., noise, garbage, 
anfl chemicals in the air and water. An independent 
agency, it administers laws passed by Congress 
through its headquarters in Washington and ten re- 
gional offices. It uses both incentives to encourage 
efforts to abate pollutionand law enforcement to stop 
poUuters. 

Agency publications are listed in a quarterly guide, 
available free from: U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, Printing Management Office, PM 215. 
Washington,- DC 20460, or from one of the agency's 
regional offices. Non-technical publications arc listed 
in the front section of the guide; those that arc free - 
(all those listed below) can be ordered from the same 
sources. Some examples: ' 

The Challenge of the Environment: A Primer on 
' EPA' s Statutory Authority, Decetnbct i97 2. 
Earth Trek . . . Explore Your Environmem, July 1974. 

Atmospheric Lead and Public Health, Apnl 1972. 
Trends in the Quality of the Natio n's Air, 1977. 
Where to Find State Plans to Clean the Air, '1974. 
N^ise: Un wanted By-Product of Modern Life. 

VV/w You Should Know About the Pesticide Law 

/1976,.,. I; ; . ■ . . . ■ 

Tfie Automobile Cycle: An Environmental and Re- 
source Reclamation Problem. 
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Can Engineering Cope with the Debris of Affiuence ? 
' DISCUS — A Solid Waste Managemeni Gar^e. 
Sew Teehnphgies in Solid Waste Management. 

0 

Use of Solid \Yaste as a Fuel by Investor-Owned Elec- 
tric Uiility Companies: EPAt Edison Electric Institute v 
Meeting. - / 

Clean Water atui Agricidture, 1911, * 

No Small Task: Establishing National Effluent Linu- 
tatiofis Guidelines and Standards, 1976. 

The Agency offers filmii on a free loan basis from two 
sources: * 

1) National Aiidiovisuaf Center, Film Distribution 
Branch. Washington* DC 20409. ' ' 

2) Modern Talking Picture Service; 2323 New Hyde 
4 Park Road, New Hyde Paik.^NY 11040. 

Requests should be made at least three months be- 
fore the date on which you want to show the film. A 
complete list is included in the brochure Films from 
EFA (free), which can be ordered from the EPA 
Printing Management Office. Of particular interest 
for^Conneaipns: Technology and Change: 

Vie Gifts, revised 1973, 28 minutes. This documen- 
tary tells what has happened to the American land- 
scape as a result of resource exploitation and tech- 
nology, (Modern Talkihg Picture Service) 

Voices^ 1974, 28 minutes. Three groups fighting the 
encroachments of technological advance (roads, air- 
^ *^t^ts, dams) are featured. (Modern Talking Pi^cture 
Service) \ 

71 Question of Values, 1972, 28 minutes. People in a 
Maine town debate the question of whether to allow - 
an oil refinery to be built — jobs ,y^/ oil s^^ills. (Na- 
tional Audiovisiial Center) * 

The First Pollution, 1972, 26 minutes. This film shows 
technological efforts to stem water pollution. (Na- 
tional Audiovisual Center) I aI^*^ 

^ The Second Pollution, 1973, 22*%ihjp'teV; 1^1^^ 
tion in l^s Angeles and Chicago---;wbat*3tihe solu- 
tion? (Nat k)nal Audiovisual Center) ♦ * 

The Realities of Recycling, 1971, 38 minutes. The film^ 
shows ijew technology being investigated and demon- 
strated under tKe provisions of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act. (National Audiovisual Center)' \, 

Westinghouse Building ' 
Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 ^ > 

Westinghouse Electr>p -CoilF^ration manufactures 
and sells products for the generation, transmission, 
distribution, and control of electrU: power. In Janu^ 
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ary^ 1979, the company held a Symposium' on Tech- 
nology and Society, a seven-part series examining the 
impact of technology and industrialization on society. 
Some of the mate riaifrom this symposium is available 
'through Paul B. Jones, Manager, Corporate Com- 
munications Programs, at the above address. 

Technology Talks, a program to communicate with 
the public on issues involving technology, features 
speakers from the corporate Research and Develop- 
ment Center. Requests for these speakers should be 
channeled through Paul B. Jones. 

WorU Future Sodety 

4916 St. Elmo Avenue (Bethesda) 
Washington, DC 20014 

Founded in 1966 by a group of private citizens, the 
World Fiiturc ScKriety serves as anindependfent fdhim 
and clearinghouse for exploration of the future and 
seek^, in particular, to "'promote the development 
and improvement of methodologies for the study of 
the future." Its membership— now over 20,000 
people in more than 80 countries— -is open to any-, 
one, at costs reflecting the degree of participation 
($15,00 to $90.00). Allmeihbecships include a sub- 
scription to the organization's bimonthly magazine, 
The Futurist, 

The World Future* Society Catalog, free from the 
above address, describes memberships, lists publica- 
tions and other materials, 'Shd incluc|es an article, 
**How Futurists ExpJore the Future: A Brief Intro- 
duction^for Newcomers,'' in addition to a jglossary of 
lermsr Of interest; ^ ' 

The Future: A Guide to Information Sources provides 
a complete listing of educational programs and 
courses, curreni research projects, periodicals, 
books, films, videotapes, games, and other informa- 
tion relating to the future —and* its technologies- 
1979, 525.00 to nonmen\bers. 

• , Appropriate Technology, a 24-page reprint, $L50. 

Future of Work and Careers, a 16-page reprint, ^$1.50. 

Tape recordings, listed in the Society catalog, may 
also be purchased through the Society. Examples: ' 

T-7603 The Government and Technological Innova- 
lion, Jordan Lewis of fhe National Science Founda- 
tion discusses how the Federal government can affect 
. technology through its purchasing power. (Other 
ixdci Publii;^" Policy and Earthquake Protection) 
$6.00. 

t ■■• ■ 

T-7608 Careful Technology for Ofir Environment, 

Joan Nkholson of the Bolton Institute talks about the 

need to match man's technology with the ecological 

system. {Othctsidt: Growth andthf Community En* 

I vironment)%6, 00, 
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T-7406 Tht Future of the Wired CUy. Marvin Cetroo., 
President of Forecasting International, provides a 
technological assessment of the effects of teleconuriu- 
nkations on cities. (Other side : Future of Man- 
agemem Commuiiicaiwns) %b.OO. 

A film. Toward the Year 2000, is a television meeting 
of Herman Kahn, Margaret Mead, and WiUiam Irwin 
Thompson., which ixnters on agriculture, the atmo- 
sphere, energy, the-family, famine and flush toilets, 
genetic engineering, India, industrialization, nation- 
aliSim. nuclear war, rate-of-change, satellites, and 
other subjects directly or indirectly 'related to tech- 
nology. Video cassette (3/4" or Betamax) : purchase, 
$100; rental. $20. 60-minute audio-cassette, $7.50. 

Tio arrange for a speaker, contact the national head- 
quarters; or one of the local chapters of the World 
Future Society. . 

Wortdwaldi lastilHle 

1776 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, DC '20036 

Conceived and designed by WiJfiam M. Dietel and 
Lester R. Brown. Worldwatch Institute is an inter- 
national, interdisciplinary, nonprofit organization 
primarily funded by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
(though other sources also contribute) Its aim is "to 
encourage a reflective, deliberate approach to global 
problem solving." 

WorldWatch books, published by W. W. Norton, are 
available in bookstores and from the publisher, not 
from WorldWatch. 

The WorldWatch Papers, issued six times a year, can 
be ordered from the above address. A price list is 
available. Cost: I copy— $2.00; 2-10 copies— $1.50 
each ; U - 1 5 copies— $ 1.25 e*:h ; 1 5 or more copies— 
$1.00 each. A yearly subscription, which costs 
$25.00,' includes all the papers and books originated 
by Worklwatch/ • 

Sbine recent p^fHirs of inter«t are: 

19, The Soiar Ener^ Timetable, Denis Hayei, 1978, 
40 pages— concludes, that we (jould get nn^t of our 
energy JjE<5rn the sun by 2050, with 70 bUlion square . 
meters of solar collectors and 5 miilion wind turbines, 

21. Soft Technologies, Hard Choices, Colin Norman, 
1978, 44J pages— discusses criteria for the choice of 
technologies: energy, efficiency, environmental im- 
-p^, social ofuity, ami best use of rewurccs. — 

23. Repairs, Rei4se, Recycl^g-^FirSt Steps Toward a 
Susiainabie Society, >Dcnis Hayes, 1978, 48 pages- 
talks about ways of reducing waste ami recycling 
materials through >xal programs as well as central- 
ized facilities. - 

24, The Worldwidt Im^ of Cropland, L^er Brown, 



1978, 48 pages— analyzes loss of cropland through 
conversion to nonagricultural uses, erosion, desertifi- 
cation, and diversion of irrigation water; presents 
questions for thfc future. 

,25. Worker Participation— Productivity and the 
Quality of Work Life. Bruce Stokes, 197j8i'48 pages- 
discusses labor-management ^cooperation to improve 
the quality of work Ufe, raise productivity, cope with 
economic problems, 

25. Planting for the Future: Forestry for Human 
Needs, Erik Eckholm, 1979, 64 pages^ presents 
trends in deforestation and their sources, economic 
implications, some new approaches to forestry in the 
Third World. 



r 

Part Two : Museums with 
Exhibits Pertinent to 
CONNEGtlONS 

The following list of museums that feature exhibits of 
interest to participants in Connections: Technology 
and Change wd& drawij from The Official Museum 
Directory 1978/1979, published by -Ac American 
Association of Mu&lums in Washington, D.C. The 
list is by no means exhaustive. Agricultural, medicaJ, 
and military museum'soften provide displays of tools 
and machinery with technological iippact on society. 
Indian andarchaeologijaf athibits show how technol- 
ogy *iteped life in simpler times. Historic parks and 
museum viilag.es show old-fashioned methods of In- 
dustry in operation. For information about museums 
in your area, write to Robert Matthai, Cultural Serv- 
ices Group, Box 241, New York, NY 10024. 

■Alabama Space and Rocket Center, Tranquility 
Base, Huntsviile 35807 

George Washington Carver Museum, "niskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskcgee 36088 (scientific achievements) 

Museums of the City of Mobile, 355 Gpvemment 
Street, 'Mobile 36602 ^naval, transportation, fire- 
fighting equipment) . , • 

United States Army Aviation Museum, Build ing ' 
6007, Fon Rucker 36362 (aircraft) 
• Wesleyan Archives^nd Museum, Box 5206, Univer- • 
sity of North Alabama, Florence 35630 (business 
machines) . 

Alaska State Museum, Subport, Pouch F.M. , Juneau 
99811 (early industry) 
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AriioMi 

The Amtma Muiieum, lt)i)2 West Van Burea Street, 
Phocna 85007 (iraxispcrt^i^ 

Bisbee Civic Center an3 Mining and Historical Mu- 
seuiii, KU. Box 451. Bisbce 85603 ; 

Jerome State Historic "Park, f .6. Box D» Jerocne 
8633r(niining) 

Museum of Science and History, MacAfthur Park, 
Little Rock 72202 ' 

Phillips Company Museum, 623 Pecan Street, Helena 
7234Z (tdison colkctioa of inventions) 

The Plantation Museum. Inc., P,0. Box 38, Scott 
72142 (equipment and tools^ steam tractors, black- 

' smith shop) , 

■ ■ • . - 

•» ■ , ^ ■ ■ 

CaUTomia 

Alexander F. Morrison Planetarium, Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco 94118 (space science) 

California Division of Mines and GeolQgy, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco ffelll 

California . Museum of Science and Industry, 700 
State Drive, U>s Angeles 90037 

California Oil Museum, 1003 Main Stre^et, Santa 
Paula^93a60 (oiUechndlogy) 

Diablo Valley College Museum, Golf Club Road, 
t Plea^nt Hill 94S23 (scientific instruments) 

Eastern California Museum, 155 Grant Street, Inde- 
pendence 93526 (tc»ls and transportation) 

The Exploratorium, 36(/l Lyon, San Francisco 94123 
(art and techltoiogy) 

Lawfcnce Hall of Sckti<x:, University of California, 
Centennial Drive. Eferkcley 94720 . 

Rosicrucian Science Museum and Planetarium, Rosi- 
crucian Park, San Jose 95191 (aeronautics, com* 
luunications, electricity) ^ ^ 

San Diego Aero-Space Mtiseum^ Inc., 1649, El 
Prado, Baibc^Park, SanDiego 92101 
, San Diego Hall of Science, d/b/a Reuben H, Fle«t 
Space Theater and Science Center, 1875 El Prado, 

^ Bilboa Park, Sah Diego 92101 

Space Science Center, 12345 El Monte Road^ Lx>s 
Altos Hills 94022 > 

Colorado , ' 

Ctear Creek Historic Mining and Milling Museum, 
23rd Avenue and Riverside Drive; IdalK> Springs 
80452 

Cok>rado ScIkk^I of Mines Geology Museum^ 16th 

and Maple, Goklen 80401 (mining) 
Leadvillc Assembly^ Iik., Box 625, LeadviUe 80461 
^lead mining) 



Miners Rwlge Museum, P,0- Box 481, Silver Plume 
80476 V ' 

University of Colorado Museum, Broadway between. 
15th and 16th iStreets. Boukler 80309 (tools, musi- 
cal instruments) ♦ 

Western Museuin of Mining and Industry, 1025 
Northgate Road, Cotorado Springs 80908 

Conaectkut ^ . 

. ■■ 

American Radio Relay League— Museum of Xma- 
\ teur Radio, 225 North Main Street, Nefwingtoiv 

06111 - I . / 

Bradley Air Museum of The Connecticut Aeronautic 

Historical Association, Inc., Bradky International 

Airport/WindSoi-fcCcks 06096 
Museum of Art, Science; and Industry, 4450 Park 

Avenue, Bridgeport 06^04 

Museum of Central Connecticut State jColkgc^ New 
Britain 06050 (industry) 

fid New-Gate Priion'and C<^per Mine, Newgate 
Road, East Qranby 06026 ' 

Sloane-Stanley Museum and Kent Fm"nacc, Route J, 
Kent 06757 (early American tools and imple- 
ments) ^ ^ V 




Thdijii^gjey Muslum, Greenville, Wilmington 19807 
(technology, patent models, textile mill) 

Dbtrkt(^Cohii^>yi 

National Air and Spa^x Museum, Seventh Street ancf 
Independence Avenue, STW,, Washington 20560 . 

National Geographic Society— Explorers Hall, 17th 
and M Streets, N,W., Washington 201^6 (sp%ce, 
aeronauticsii technology) 

National Museufn of History and Technology, i4th , 
Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W/, Washing- 
ton 20560 

Smithsonian Institution, 1000 Jefferson Drive, S,W., 
Washington 20560 

United States Department of the Interior Museum, 
18th and C Streets, N,W., Washington 2b240 
(mining, tools) 

Florida ' 

Edison Home Museum, 2350 McGregor Boulevard, 
Fort Myers 33901 (inventions of Thomas Edison) 
jmilsborou^ County Museum. 1101 East RiSr 
Cove, Tanipa 33674 

John Gorrie State Museum, Apalachicola 32320 (in- 
ventions of John Gorrie) 

The John Young Museum aiKl Planetarium, Loch 
» Haven Park, 810 East RoUins Avenue, Orlancto 
32803 (participatory exhibit? and di^ays, Fou- 
cauit pendulum, telescope) « 
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Polk Publk Muicum. 4kK) Bm Palmetto, Lakeland 
_ 33*01 

The Science Center of PmelUs Coaoty, 7701 22nd 
Avenue, iionh. Si. Petersburg 33740 

Georgia / ^ 

Atlanta Muiieum, 537-53^ Peachtree Street. N.E., 
Atlanta 3030^ (inventions ot Eli Whitney) 

Georgia Agrirama, 8th StrcetTit Intenuate 75, Tifton 
317.94 (agricultural and printing equipn)<nt, griit 
milll . ^ 

Georgia State MuM?um* of Science and Induiury, 
Room 431, George Sute Capital, Atlanta 30334 

Gi^ld Hills of Old Dahloikga, Highway 64), Dahk>- 
nega 30553 (mining) 

Hamburg State Park Wu:^-um, Mitchell 30820 (toots 
and machinery) 

Savannah ScieiKc Muiieum, Inc., 4405 Paulsen 
I Street, Savannah 31405 (laboratory exhibit hall) ^ 

Hawaii 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1355 Kalihi Street, 
Honolulu 96818 (aerospace) 

Idahn , 

Idaho State historical Museum, 610 North Julia 
Davis Drive. Boise 83706 (lools and machines) 

Intermpuntain Science Experience Center, 1776 Sci- 
ence Center Drive. Idaho Falls 83401 (energy) 

IUiao« 

The Adler Planetarium, 1300 South Lake Shore - 

Drive. Chicajjo 60605 (scientific instruments^, tin^- 

keeping, navigation, engineering) 
Deere and Company, Administrative Center, John 

becre Road, MoUne 61265 (agricultural tcdinof-, 

ogy) ^ 

Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Road at , 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 60605 (textiles, sci- 
^^•enc^) * ^ 

Fryxell Geology Museum, New Science Building, 
Augustana College/ Rtx:k Island 61201 (remote 
scnsiing exhibits) ^ ^ 

■International Museum of Surgical Sciences and Hall 
fof Fame, 1524 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
/60610 ^ 

Museum of Science and Industry, 57th Street and 
Lake ^hore Drive, Chicago 60637 (visitor- partici- 



pation exhibits i. technology of many Jklds) 
Telephony Museum, 225 West Ranc^olph Street, 
Room 2iG. Chicago 60521 (telephone technology) 



DisooCery Hall Museum, Century Center, 120 South 
^ St. Joseph Street. South Bend '46601 (vehkks and 
prodiKrts) . ^ 

..£lwood Hayncs Museum, 1915 South Webster 

Street, Kokomo 4690r(sateUite invented by El- 

vvood Haynes) * 
Eyalisville Museum of Art^and Sciences, 411 S.E. 

Riverside Drive, Evansville 47713 (tr^isportation, 

science di^lays) 

Indiana Museum of Transport and Communication « 
Int., P.O..B0X 83, NoblesvUle 4606G 

Whitewater Canal State Memorial, Box 88, Meta- 
mora 4^030 (milling machinery, tools, grist mill) 

lowisi * • 

Des Moines Center ot Science and Industry ,^ 4500 
Grand Avenue, <Jreenwood Park, Dps Moines 



50312 



Archives and Company Museum— Eli Lilly and 
• Company, Lilly Center, 893.South Delaware. Indi- 
axiapolis 46206 



KanRafr^ 

Agricultural Hall of Fame and National Center, 630 

North 126th,3onner Springs 66012 
'Crawford County Museum, 69 Bypass to 20th Street, 

Pittsburg 6^762 (industry and tran^rtation) 
McPherspn County Old Mill Museum and Park; 120 

Mill Street, Lindsborg 67456 (industrial) 
Miiseum of Independent Telephony, 412 South 

Campbell, Abilene 67410 (telephone t^chnolo^ 
Original Ppny Express Home Station, Inc. ,'809 North 

Street, Marysville 66508 (steam tractor, threshing 

equipment) 

Stevens County Gas and Historical Mjaseum, 711 Van 
Buren, Hugoton ^7951 (gas industry equipment) 

Kentadky : 

Museum of Natural History and Science, 727 West 
Main Street, Louisville 40202 

Transylvania Museum, 3O0 North Broadway, Lexing- 
ton 40508 (scientific apparatus) 

Loumaaa 

Louisiana State Exhibit Museum, 3015 Greenwood 
Road, Shreveport 71109 (industrial and agricul- 
tural technology) . 

Louisiana State Mpseum, 751 Chartres Street, New 
Orleans 70116 (inventive arts) 

^ : — , : . -- ~— 

Maiiie 

Ashland Logging Museum,, Inc,, Box 87, >Vshlanc- 
04732 (lumbering equipment) ^ ■ 

The Fryeburg Fair Farm Museum, 164 Main Street, 
Fryeburg 04037 (agriculture) > 

Maine State Museum, State House, Augusta |)4333 
(technology ^ ^ 



. 4. 



Maryland AcaUenvy of Scienoes. 601 Light Street, 
-Baltimore 21230 (the inquiring mind, space", en- 
ergy) / 

^ount Vemun Museum oi Incandescent Lighting, 
717 Wasliington Place. Baltimore 21201 \ 

' ■ I ■ 

MaMMbitietti 

Crane Museum. HoMiatooic Stwet, Dalton 01226 
(paperaiakuig) 

French Cable' Station Museum in Orleans, Corner of 
Cove Street and RQute 28rbrleaoj> 02653 (tele- 
graph cable techijplogy ) 

Merrimack Valley'''textik Museum. 800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, North Andover 01845 (machinery 
wand te^hniilogy) " 

Museum of iJcience. Science Park. Boston 02114 
Museum of Transportation. 15 Newton Street, Larz - 
Anderson Park. Brooklinc 02146 

The National Fire Museum, Edaville R. R.. South 
Carver 02566 

Saugus Iron Works National Histork Site, 244 Cen- 
• tral Str<fet, Saugus 01906 

The Waltharo Museum, 194 Chfti^s Street. Walthara 
02154 (clocks, radios, tools] 



Coppcrtown USA. 101 Red -Jacket Road, Calumet 
49913 (indOstrial technology related to copper) 

Detroit Science Center, 5020 John R. Street, Detroit 
48202 (exhibits in which the audicm:* can partici- 
'pate) 

Grecniield Village and Henry Ford Museum. Oak- 
wood Boulevard, Dearborn -481 21 ( I8;h-20th cen- 
tury mechank^l and industrial arts). 

Impression 5, Box 774, East Lansing 48823 (perma- 
nenj and traveling technology exhibits) 

Jri>n ^unty Museum, Museum Road, Caspian 49915 

Iron Mountain Iron Mine, U.S. Highway 2, Vulcan 
r 49892 . 

Ironwood Historical Museum, 226 East Mcleaod 
Avenue, Iropwood 49938 (iron mining) ' 

Jesse Besser Museum, 491 Johnson Street, Alpena 
49707 (tools, machinery, vehicles, Foucaul^ pen- 
dulum) ; 

_M_ichigan_Histoocal Museum,. Michigan Hi&tory Di- 
vision, MkAigan Department of State, 505 Nofth 
Washington Avenue, Lansing 48918 (technology, 
industry, transportation) 
Poll Museum, U.S. 31 and New Holland Street, Hol- 
land 4^423 

The University of Michigan Exhibit Museum, U09 
Ceddes, Ann Arbor 48109 (primitive ^chiiology) 



' MliweAoU 

Bakken Museum of Electricity in Life. 3537 Zenith 
Avenue, South, Minnei^xjlis 55416 

Cook County Museum, Grand Marais 55604 (indus- 
trial, agriculturai, commercial fishing) • 

Minneapolis Public Library Science Museum and 
Planetariiun. 300 NicoUetMaU, Minneapolis 55401 - 
(space, ecology, science) ' 

' Steamer "Julius C. Wilkie," Uvee Park, AVinona 
55987 (steamboats, technology) ^ 

The University Museums, University«)f Mississippi,- 
• ' Univeriiity, MS 38677 (scientific instruments) 

Mia«oiut *^ >■ . • ' 

DunkJin County Museum, Inc., 1^2 College, Ken- . 
nett 63857 (modc?i engines illustrating pow^r from 
^ wind, water; gas, steam, and electricity) 

Lead Belt Mineral Museum, Forest and Taylor Ave- 
nues, Flat River 63601 (industrial exhibits) 

McDonnell Planetarium, 5100 Clayton Road, St.. 
Louis 63110 (space scicQce, Foucault pendulum, 
seismograph) ^ f 

Maramec Museum^ The James Foundation, Mara- 
mec Spring Park, St- James 65559 (scale models, 
— -iron^works, grist ipill, vehicles) 

Missouri Town 1855; Jackson County Park Depart- 
ment, Blue Springs 64015 (technology) 

Museum of Science and Natural History, Oak Knoll 
Park, St. Louis 63105 (comrnufiications, lighting, 
technolo^) 

National Museum.of Jrani^rt, 3015 Barrett Sution 
Road, St. I^^ii^63l22 (technological hi^ory of 
transpoctation and cpmmuoicatioi^ ^ * 

Museum of the Rockies, Montana Slate University, 
Bozeman 59715 (technology) 

Plainsman Museum, 210 16th Street, Aurora 68818 
- (inventions)' 

NevjMla 

\' ' . • . 

Mackay School of Mines Museum, University of 
Nevada, Reno 89507 

N^w Hanipshke V 

-The Arts and Science Center, 14 Court Street, 
Nashua 03060 



'k%)l 



New J«i«ey • 

Rutgers Univer&ity CookWUegc. Nichor Avenue, 

New Brunswick 08902' (agricultural machin^) 
The SpeedWell Village, 333 Speedwell Avenue, Mor' 
. ristown 07960 (factory, telegraph) ^ 
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U.S. Army Communkatiom- Electronics Museum, 
Myer HaJI, Avenue of Memories, Fort Monmouth 
07703 (teidhaoiogicid imtory of militaw communi- 
cations) / 

the W2Z1^ Historical Wireless Miis<iura, 19 Black- 
wood Drive; Trenton 0Sd28 , / 

New Mexico 

Bradbury Science Hall. P.O. Box 1663, Los Alamos 

NaTionaJ Atomic Museum. Kirtland Air Force Base 
East, Albuquerque 87115 (exhibits about current 
energy programs) 

New Mexico State University Museum, Box 3 BV, 

*as Cruces 88003 (industry and science) 
Roosevelt County Museum. Portales 88130 (technol- 
• - 
Telephone Pioneer Museum. 201 Third, N.W., P.O. 
^ Box 1355. Albuquerque 87103 (Communications 
technology) 

■ New York 

Antique Wireless Asiiociatfon, Main Street, Holcplm 
^ 14469 (radio and communications, electronics, 
electricity) 

Canal Muiieum, Weighlock Building, Erie Boulevard 
East, Syracuse 13202 (models, engineering rec- 
ords) " 

Corning Glass Center, Centerway, Corning 14830 

(audio- visual displays, factory tours) 
Farmers' Museum, Lake Road, Cooperstown 13326 

(machinery and tools, shops, trader) 
Glenn Curtiss Mu^jeum, Lake and Main Streets, 

Hanunondsport 14ii4U (aviation history) 
The Gregory Museum, Long Island Earth &:ieiKX 
' Center, Heitc Place. Hicisville 11801 
The Greyton H, Taylor Wine Museum, R.D. 2, Ham- 

m^jndsport 1484Q (technology) " 
Hall of Science of the City of New York, Inc., P.0, * 

Box 1032, Flushing 11352 (technology^ communi- 
cations, energy, space, etc.) 
international Museum of Photography ■ at George 

Eastman House, 900 East Avenue, Rochester 

14607 . 

The Museum of Broadcasting,*! East 53rd' Street, 
New York 10022 (radicrand television) 

Museum uf the Printed Word, TheNew Y^rk Time^^ 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 10036 (history of 
printing) , 

North Shore Science Museum, Science Activity Cen- 
ter, 1 526 North PlantJome Road, Plancbme Maiujr 
11030 : 

Old Water Mill Museum, Old Mill Road, Water Mill 
11976 (tools of various trades) 



Rochester Museum and Science Center, "657 East 
Avenue, Rochester 14603 (technology) 

Rogers Environmental Education Center. New York 
St^te Route 80 West, Sherburne 1-3460, ' 

SaJt.Museum, ^.0. Box 146, Liverpool 13088 (tech- 
nological history of salt mines) 

The Schenectady Museum, Nott Terrace Heights, 

Schenecudy 12308 (technology and ekctrical in- 
dustry) ' 

Science Museum, State University Campus, Science 
Building, Bowenj H^ll, Cortland 13045 (industry, 
ecology) 

Staten Island Institute of Art and Sciences, 75 Stuy- 
^ vesant Place^ Staten Island 10301 (ecology) _ 

North CaroUM 

Morehead Planetarium, East Franklin Street, Chapel 
Hill 27514 (orrery, astronomy instnunents, sci- 
ence) ' 

North Carolina Museum of Life and Science, 433 
^ Murray Avenue, Durham 27704 (aerospace, trans- 
' poi-tation) , - . 

Weymouth Woods-Sandhills Nature Preserve Mu- 
seum, 1386 Southern Pines, Southert Pines 28387 
(turpentine industry) ' * 

Wright Brothers National Memorial, Manteo 27954 

Ohk) . 

Center of Science and Indusky of The Franklin 

County Historical Society, 2SD^East Brpad Street, ' 

Columbus 43215 (industry) 

Dayton Power and Ligh<^Con?pany Museum, Court- 
house Plaza, Southwest, Dayton 45401 

Frederick C- Crawford Auto- Aviation Miis^^m of 
The Western Reserve Historical Society, 1082^5 
East Boulevard, Cleveland 44106 (200 vehicles) 

Ohio River Museum, Muskingum River at St. Clair 
near Front Streel, Marietta 45750 (river life, ecolgi ♦ 
ogy, commerce) * * 

Drumwright Oilfiey Museum, East^rOadway on 
, Highways 99and 33, S^ntaFe Depot, Drumwright 
74030 (oU field history) 

Oklahoma Science and Arts Foundation, SOOOPer^h- 
ing Boulevard, Fair Park, Oklahoma City 73116 
(operational science exhibits) * 

~On^da ----- — " ^ - 

Oregon Museum of Science and industry, 4015 S.W, 

Canyon Road, Portland 97221 (technology) 
' PeaBfytvaaia ' 

Ashland Anthracite Museum, Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite Miiseum Complex, Pine and 17th Street^ Ash- * 
land 17921 (mining, technology) 1^ 
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Buhl PluDeUrium aod Institute of Popular Science, 
Alkghe«y Square. PUtiiburgh 15212 (technok^y, 
space) 

College of Earth and Mirtcral Sciences Museum, 
State College IbSOI (science and technology) 

jCorawaUf urn^^ce, P,0. Ba4 V, Cornwall 17U16 (in- 
dustriaU iron mining) 

Drake Well Mu«um, R.D. 3, Titusville 16354 (oil 
industry) 1 

franklin Institute Science Museum and Planetarium, 
20th and .The Benjamin .Franklin Parkway^ Phila- 
delphia 19103 (industry, technology, space, en- 
ergy, transportation, etc.) V 

Hopewell Village National Historic Site, R.D. 1, 
Elverson 19520 (history of iron industry) • 

Mutter Museum, College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia, 19 South 22nd- Street, J>hiladelphia 19103 
(development of medical instrumonts) 

Philadelphia Gas Light Museum, 354) Kensington 
Avenue, Philadelphia 19134 (histpryof light) 

Pithole, R.D. 2, Pleasantvilk 17120 (oil industry) 

Thomas Newcomcn Library and Museum, 412 East 
North Ship Road, Exton 19341 (history of steam 

/ technology) ^ ^ 

William Penp Memorial Museum, 3rd and North 
Streets, Harrisburg 17120 (technology—vehicles, 
appliances, tooks^machinery) 

Wyoming ^tftstorical and Geological Society, 69 
South FrankUu Street, Wilkes-Barre 19701 (indus- 
trial) . 

PMrtoRico 

La Casa del Libro, Calle del Christo 255. San Juan 
00903 (tcchaplogy) 

Rjiodeblaml ^ ^ 

New. England Wireless and Steam Museum, Inc., 
. Pre nchlown Road, East Greenwich 02818 (electri- 
city^ communications, steam engines) 
South County, ^Museum, Inc., Scrabbletown Road, 
Box 1S2, North Kingstown 0:j852 (technology) 

Lexington County Museum^ 230 Fqx Street, Lexing- 
ton 29072 (farm machii^ry, a>tton gin) 

The Museun^, Phoenix Street, Greenwood 29646 
^ (Edison display, operating coftirrtercial loom,|im> 
type machine, etc.) _ \ 

ThomwcU Museum, P.O. Box 60, Clinton 29325 
(space science) ' . 



# 



American Museum of Atomic Energy* Tyrone Road, 
Oak Ridge 37850 (techndbgy/cMrgy displays) 

Tipton-Haynes Living Historical Farm, Erwin High- 
way 19 West, Johnson City 37601 



Texss 

Dallas Health and Sciemx Museum, Fair Park, First * 
and Forest Avenues, Dallas 75226 (communica- 
tions, electricity, industry) 

Uve Steam Museum/Inc., Route 1, Alamo 78516 
(aeronautic^, industry, stfcam engines) 

Permain Basin Petroleum Museum, Library, and 
Hall of Fame, 1500 Interstate 20 West, Midland 
79701 (oil industry) 

Spindletop Museum, Lamar University, Box 1Q082, 
Beaumont 77710 (technological history of petro- 
leum industry) 

Texas Forestry Museum, 1903 Atkins^^n Drive, Luf- 
kin 15901 (logging equipment, scale model paper 
mill, etc. ) ' 

litaii i , > ■ ; . • 

Fairview Museum of History and Art, 85 ISgfth 100. 
E^t, Fairview 84629 (engines, machines, vehicles) 

Hansen Planetarium, 15 South State Street, Salt Lake 
City 841H (technology, s^ace) ^ 

Man and Bread Museum, Utah State University, ^ 
Logan 84321 (agricultural technology) 

VermoBt 

Fairbanks Museum ^nd Planetarittrn, 83,Main Street, 
St. Johnsbury 05819 (operating exhibits of ma- 
chines, electricity) ^ r V 

Virgioia 

Bunvell-Morgan'^ MUl, RjfD, Boyte 22620 '(mill 
equipment) ^ 'V. 

Chesapeake Planetarium, 3(fb Cedar Road, Chesa- - 
peakc 23320 (space) / 

Colonial Williamsbifrg, Goodwin Bpilding, Wil- 
lianis6urg 23185 (technology of colonial times) 

Gyrus M. Mcc/rmick Memorial Museum, ^tccles 
Tavern 24476 (technology of farm machinery) 

The James Madison Museum, 129X'aroline Street, 
Orange 2^960 (technological development of agri- 
culture) 

Monticello^ Home of Thomas Jefferson, P.O. Box 
316, Chstf lottcsville 22902 (Jefferson's inventions) 

National Tobacco:Textile Museum, 614 Lynn Street, 
Danville 24541 (industrial ckmonstrations) 

North Anna Visitor's Center, Box 402, Route 700, 
* Mineral, Louisa County 23117 (narrated/animated 
exhibits— electrieity*generated by nuclear fuel)* 

Roanokei||^Iley Science Museum, 2323 Overlook 

Road/lHt., Roanoke 24012 (aeronautics^^space) 

t ■ 

WMbkigtaa ' 

Clf"l£lum Historical Museum, 301 East 2nd Street, 
,Cle Elum 98922 (technological history of tele- 
/ phone) * / 
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Hantord Scicm^ Center, P.O. Box 800, Richland 
(handi-oa exhibits of nuciear ami alterna- 
tive energy) * . - 

Muiieum of History ami Industry, 2161 East Hamlin 
Street, Seattle 9iJn2 (aeronauiia, communica-' 
tions» industry, U^ing, mining, transportation) 

Pacific Science Center, 2U0 *2nd Avenue, North, 
Seattle 981U9 (space, ph)^sical fences) 

Rocky Reach Dam, P,0 .b|ox 1231, Weiiatchee 98801 
(Edison collection, pimerhouse) 

W«l Vitftua 

West Virginia State^Covernment, Archives and His- 
tory Museum. Department of Culture and History, 
Science and Cultural Center, Charleston 25305 
(technological history of lighting)' 

Wmamam 

Dard Hunter Paper Museum, 1043 East South River 
Street,^ \ Appleton 549U (technology— paper- 
making) \ • 

Mackenzie EijvironmentaJ Edjication Center, Route 
' 1, Poynette 53955 (lumbering, conservation) 
Paul Bunyan Camp. Carson Park, Eau Claire 54701 
(logging camp, blacksmith) 

Platteville Mining Museum-|J65 East Main, Platte- 
ville 53818 

Wyjioiiiif 

Fort Bridger State Museum, Fort Bridger 82933 (in- 
dustry, transportation) 

Grand Encampment Museum, Inc., Encampment 
82325 (transportation, mining) 

Guernsey State Museum, Guernsey State Park, 
Guernsey 82214 (industry, transportatioft) 

Yellowstone National Pait, YcUo>«stone Park 82190 
(ec&|ogy> 

CANADA 
A)beHji 

Man and Telecommunication. 10020 100 Street, Ed- 
monton TbH 0A4 (technology of telephone) 
>fewcastle Coalminers Museum, P.O. Box 2097, 
' Drumheller TOJ OYO ; ^ ' 

Reynolds Museumi Highway 2A, Wetaskiwin T9A 
1X7 (transportation, engines, industriar machin- 
cry) 

Sir Alexander Gait Museum, Communhy, Services 
Department, West end of 5ih Avenue South, Leth- 
bridge TU 0P6 (technology in development of 
human history 1860 to present) 

British Columbia Farm Machinery Museum Associa- 
tion, 9111 King Street (P.O. -Box 279), Fort Lang- 
kyVOXUO 



.Briti^ d^olumbia Forest Miiseum, R.R. 4, Drink- 
water Road, DuiKan V9L 3 W8 (logging and trans- 
f>ortation) \ 

British Columbia Museqm of Mining, P,0. Box 155, 
Britannia Beach VON 1 JO 

Cumberland Museum, P.O. Box 289, Cumberland 
VOR 150 (medical insthxments. mining^ iron indus- 
try, logging) 

Heritage Village, 4900 Deer Lake Avenue, Burnaby 
V5G 3T6 (industrial machinery) 

Kamloops Ranch Museum, Subsidary of Kamloops 
Muj^imi Association, 207 Seymour Street, Kam- 
loops (agricultural and mining technology) 

Lynn Canyon Ecology Centre,. 355 West Queens 

" Road^ North Vancouver V7N2K6 

NewfowMUaml 

Newfoimdiand Museum, Duckworth Street, St. John - 
AiC 1G9 (communications, transportation) 

Northweil TerrUories 

Northern Life Museum and National Exhibition Ccn-- 
tre, P.O. Box 371, Fort Smith XOE OPO (history of 
life) 

Nova Scotia ' 

Alexander Graham Bell National Historic Park, P.O. 
Box 159, Baddeck BOE IBO (Bell collection, in- 
ventiojas) ^ 

Stellarton Miners Museum, Park Street, Stellarton 
BOK ISO (underground mine) 

• * ** ^ 

Cobalt's North Ontario MihiM Museum, Silver 

Street, Cobalt POJ ICO ^ 
EUiot Lake Mining and Nuclear Museum, 45 Hillside 

Drive, North, Elliot Lake P5A 1X5 
Gananoque Museum, 10 King Street, East, Gana- 

noque (mail: P.p. Box 293, 133 Sydenham Street, 

Gananbque K7G 2T7) (industry) 
National Museum of Science and Technology, 1867 

St. Laurent Boulevard, Ottawa * 

Oil Museum of Canada, R. R, 2, Oil Springs NON IPO 
^ (devebpment of oil indiistry) ; / . 

Ontario Science Centre, 770 Doii Mills Hoad, To- ' 

ronio M3C 1X3 < technology, industry,, aerospace, 
— transportation) - — 



A 



Quebec / 

Alcan Museum and Archives, 1 Place Ville Marie, 
Montreal (Mail: P.O. Box 6090, Montreal H3C 
\ 3H2) (industry, aluminum) / 

Centre Ecologique, CIP-CIP Nature Centre, R.r/2, 
Valumet (science, technology, transportation) / 



Tdoi^aimi, 2350 Albert Strcet/Regina 545 2X1 (tele-. 
phoiie, satellite, vkkophooc) 

Western Development , Museum, 1770 Hamifton 
Drive,' ^M(X^ jaw (transportatkm— raii^ air/ 
water, etc) . 

Western Dev^lop^ient Miteum, 2610 Lorne Ave- 



nue, South, Saskatoon (agriculture , traosporta- 
tioo, industry) • 

Yukon Tenitofy 

Dawson City Museum and Historical Society; P,0. 
Box 303, Dawson (ity. YOB IGO (Klondike gold 
rush) 
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Part Threet: State 
Humanities Committees 



, Your community program based on Conwclions: 
Technology and Change tnsLy qiialify foi^ funding 

/tnid^ the National Endowment fctf'the Humanities. 

j For information about financial ayisistanoe and fund- 
ing guidelines, contact your state^ committee: 



Jack Geren, Executive Director 
Alabama Committee for the t 
Humanities and Public PoUcy ^ 
Bi>x700 

Bimiiogham Southern Ct^ge 
Bimiingham, AL 35204 
(205)324-1314 - 



i 



Gary Holthaus, Executive Director 
Aia2»ka1tiumanities Forum 
429 D Street, Room 211 
Loussac Sogn Building 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
4907)272-5341 

AmoM 

Lorraine Frank, Executive Director 
Arizona Council on the Humanitks 

and Public Policy / 
1 12 North Central Avenue 
Suite 304 ^ 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 
(602)25741335 

AfkjUMHM 

Anthony Dube, Executive Director 
Arkansas Humanities Program 
University Tower Building 
12lh & Univcmty, Suite 1019 
Little Rock, AR 72204 



(501)663-3451 

Binuce Sieve rs. Executive Director 
California Council ior the Hujs^nities 

in Public PoUc) 
312 Sutler Street, Suite 601 
San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415)39M474 



Kathkik Lemon, Executive Director 
Colorado Humanities Program ^ 
855 Broadway 
Boulder^ CO 80302 
(303)442-7298 

C<Nwe€tki|t 

Marianik Barnaby, 

Executive Director 
Connecticut Humanities Couikil 
•195 Church Street 
Wcskyan Station . 
Mkidktowri.CT 06467 . 
(203) 347-6888^ 347-3788 

DeUwure 

Rona Firikelstein, 

Executive Director 
Delaware Humanities Council 
2600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Wilmington, DE 19806 
(302)738-849f 

, William Brennan, Executive Director 
Ftorida Endowment 
for the Humanities 
LET 360, UnivcrMty of South Florida 
Tampa. FL 33620 ^ / 
(813)974-4094 

-G««t^--^— - ~. 

I Prtttmi Prather, • 
Exccuti\« Direaor 
Committee for the Humanitks 
^ in Georgia 
Georgia Center for 

CcHitiiiuing Education ^ 
Athens, GA 30601 
(404)452^581 



Hawaii 

Annette M. Lew, Executive Director 
Hawaii Committee 

for the Humanities 
2615 South King Street. Suite 211 
Honolulu, HI 96826 
(80S) 947-5891 

David Hansen, Executive Director 
The Association for the Humanities 

in Idaho 
P,0. Box 424 
Boise, ID 83701 
(208) 345^5346 

Marvin L. Vawtcr, 

Executive Director 
Illinois Humanities Councir 
201 West Springfield Avenue ' 
•'Room 1002 K 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217)333^7611 

AlanShu^rman, ' ' 
. Executive Director 
liuliana Committee ^ 

for the Humanities * f I 
4200 ISorthwestern Avenue | 
Ifldiana(>olis, IN 46205 
(317 ) 925-7195 j 
Iowa » 

Philip L, Shivcly, Executive Director 
Iowa Board for Public Programs 

in the Humanities 
Oakda^ Campus 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lA 52242 
4319) 353-67*14 




Marion Cott, Executive Director 
Kansas Ccmimittee 

tor the Humanities 
112 West Sixth Street 
Suite 509 

Topcka, KS 66603 
(913)357-0359 



•1* 



Afthui E. Cuitis, Executive Duvctal 
Keijlucky Huouo^acs Coundl Idc 

Umvenuty of Kentucky 
Lexingum, KY 4U506 
(6(^)258^5932 ' 



JO^vid BaUeau, Executive Dirm(x 
l^kiana Committee 

for the Humanities * 
Box IZ, Loyola Univemty 
New Orlcan*. LA 7UU8 
(504)iJ65^9404 

Karen Bowden, Executive Dircoor 
Maine Coundl for tlie 

Hununities and PuNic Policy 
P.O. Box 7202 
Portland/ME 04112 
(207)773-5051 ^ 

Maria M. Hey&sel, 

Executive Director 
The^Maiyland Committee for the \ 

Humanities and PubUc Policy 
330 North CharJcti Street, Room 306 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 837^1938 . • . " 

i 



Natbaniei Reed, Executive Director 
Massachujietts Fpundatu>n for the 

Humanities and Public Polky 
237E Whitmore Administiatku) 

Building 
University of Massachusetts-^ 
Amherst, MA010O3 
(413)545^1936 / 

MkkigM 

RonakJ D. Means,. , ' * , 

Executive Diiector \y 
Michigan Council for the Humanities 
Misbet Buildii^, Suile.30 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MJ 48824 
(517 ) 355^160 

Cheryl Dickson, Executive Director 
Minnesota Hnmanitics Commission 
Metixi Square, Suite ZIO^ ^ 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612)224^5739 



Robert WalroiKi, Executive Director 
Mmoufi State Committee 
for the Humanities, Inc. 
6920 Miilbrook Boukvard 
St. Louis, MO63130 
(314) 889-5940 | ' 



i 



Cora Nonnan. Executive Director 
Mississippi Committee fc^ the 

for the Hurunities 
3825 Rid^crwood Road 
Room lU * 
Jackson, MS 39211 ^ 
(601)«82-6752 



Margaret Kingsland* 

Exi^nuive Director 
Montana Committee 

for the Humanities 
P.O. 80x8036 
Hellgate Station 
Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)243-6022 

NebTMfca 

Mich;«l J, Holland, 

ESectUivc Director 
Nebraska Committee . - / 

for the Humanitks / 
1915 West 24th Street, Room^lb 
Kearney, NE 68847 • 
(308)234^2110 _ 

Nevada ■ ' ^ \ 

Elmer Cole, Exei^tive'pirector 
NevMa Humanities CJ^ommittee * 
,P:0. Box 8065 ^ - • 

Reno, NV 89507 
(702) 784-6587 

New HMpahire 

PhihpE/Ginsbuig, 

Executive Director 
New Hampshire Coundl 

foe the Humanilks/ 
112 South State Streek 
Concord, NH 03301 I - 
(603)224-4071 ^ I 

New J€f|iejr._ ' ^ J^^^ i ■•„ , 
. Miriam L; fctiijtpiiy;^^^ 
' Executive DircctCH-P 
New Jersey Committ^^ 
for tjti^ Humanities l 
Rutgers,- The State Uniersay 
CN 5062 \ \ 

New Brunswick, NJ 085 
(2O10 932-7726 

Alien Gerl^, ExecutiV<\Director 
New Mexico Humanities Cmmdl 
.267 Geology Building \ 
The University of New Mexicp 
-AlbmqiKJrqtw, NM 87131 ' 
_ (505) 272^jnQSXXihuquexque) 
(505) 64^4945 (Las Cruccs) 

NcwYwk 

Carob; Groncman^ 

£xecuti\« Director 
New York Council for the Humanities 
33 West 42iid Street I . 
New York, NY 10036 
(212)354^3040 



f 'Noiti Carolbia 

RoUyn Oakley Winters, ^ 

Executive Dirc^or* ^ 
North Carolina Humanities * 

Committee . I 
1289 W. Market Street 
Greensboro, NC 274li ' 
(919)379.5325 

NorthDakola 

Everett All>crs, Executive Director 
Nonh Dakota Committee for the 

Humanities and Public Issues 
Patterspn Hotel; Suite 500 ' / \ 
- Bismarck. ND 58501 ' \ 

(701)25^-9010 ' : 

"'■bwo ■ 

Charles C Cole, Jr„ 

. E>^culivc Director ^"^S. 

Ohio Ccnnmittce for Public PWgrams 

^ in the Humanity , ; 

760 Pleasant Ridge Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43209 

(614)236-6879 

OUaiioM 

Anita May, Executive Director 
O^lahotna Humanities Comimittcc 
Executive Terrace Building 
Suite 5(^ 

2809 Northwest Expressway * ' 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
(405)8404721 \ \ 

Onpm 

Richard Lewis, Executive Director ' 
481 S.W. Washington 
Room 410 

Portland, OR 97204 
,(503)241-054?^ 

BeABtylv^a 

Rc*)ert GiaiKtti, Executive Director 
Public Committee for tl^ Humanitks 

in Pennsylvania , * 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19108*' . 
(215)925-1005 

' • ■ . 

I*BcrtoRkp 

Arturo Moraks Carriin 

Fundaci6n PuertorriqucDa * 

de las HumaBldafks 
Box 4307 ' - . 

Qld San Juan, PR UdSKM " i 

J3^12P-1'^^ ' 

Thomas H. Roberts. 

Executi^^^irector . 
Rhode Island OMnmiUee 

for the Huiuanities 
86 Weybo«sct Street, Room 307 
Providence, RI 02903 * 
(401)521-6150 
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Soiiih Carclina Commiotc 
* for the Huffuuiiii^ 
2M)l Oevine Sueci ^ 

KtcCrory Building 
Columbia, SC 292U5 ' ' 
(803)799-1704 . 

Johji Whaicn, Eucutive.Oir^or 
South Diikota Comoiiitcc 

oa the Humanities ^ 
Univeniity S^aik>fv, Box 35 
. Brookings, SD 57006 

Robert Cbeathajpi, ' 

Executive Director 
Tennessee CcMnmitte« 

for the Humanities . ' 
Suite 202, Green HUIs Ot&ce Park 
HX)t 18th Avenue $ou|h\ 
Nasl^ville,W 37212^ 
(615)320-7001, 

TeuM ^ '■• * . 
.James Vcnyigi, Executive Dircctpr 
"Tcjias Committee for the Humanities 
and PuWic Policy , - 

UTA Station, P.6. Bo« 19096 



Arlington. TX 76019 
(817)273-3174 O . 

pelraontOswald, Executive Director 
' Utahf^julowmeni for the Humaaities 
in Public Policy 
10 West Broadway 
Broadway Building, Suite 200 
Salt Ukc City, UT 84101 
(«01) 531-7868 

\tn^ . , ' 
Victor R, Sweoion, . 

Executive Director 
Vermont CouiKdl on Huma^tutks 
. in Public Policy ^ • 

Gram Hpusc, P.O. Box 5K 
|iyctePark,^T 05655 
(802)888-5060 :^ / 

Robert C. Vaughan. 

Executive Director 
Virginia Foui^tion for th^ 
> ,Huma4Vties and Pubik Policy ^ 
One ^ West Range 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA ?2903 
(804)924-32% ' ; 

William H. Oliver, ' 
Executive Director 



.W«i!ihingt£Mi Commission 
• for the Humanities, Inc, 
Olympia, WA 9R505 
{206)866-6510 ' 

WeUVkfiiila 

Charles Dai^herty, 

Executive Director 
Humanities Foundation 
in vest Virginia 




InslTtutcWV 25112 
(304)768-8869 

« 

Wbcowfa 

Patricia Ancterson, * 

Executive Djrector 
Wisconsin Humanitks Committee 
716 Langdon Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608)262-0706 

' ' - • ^ 

WyoMbqi 

Audrey Cotherman, 
Executive Director 
Wycmring Council tpr tkc iJumanities 
Box 3274 
University Station 
Laramie, WY 82701 
(307)766-6496 i 



SECTION FOUR 

A Filmography 



Introduction 

The foUowing list of films was compiled to correlate 
with the Counics by Newsp;^r program on issues 
relating ju technology and change. They arc arranged 
alphabetically under each of Ihe course topics; how- 
ever , since a number of the films would be appropri-* 
ate under several different topics, we recommend 
that you read through the entire list before selecting 
your-prograni. ' 

We have listed the primary distributor (the sales 
source) for most of the films. Many of these fihns may 
also be available free from your local public library, 
or for a modest rental fee from a univenuty film rental 
library. 

For those who want guidance an setting up film 
discussion programs, we recommend Leading Film 
Discussions: A Guide to Using Films for Discussion, 
Training Leaders, Fianning Effective Programs, by 
Madeline S. Friedlander, published by the League of 
Women Voters. «1 7 Broadway. New York, NY 

j^lt)003. Price: $1.50. A list of additional sources of 
mfocmation related films- tbllqwSL the fiUn listings. 

For more ioforraation on.Jocatin^ and using films, 
programmer?} can contact the Educational Filiri Li- 
brary Asiiociation, 43 W. 61st St , New York, NY 

iU023. Telephone: (212) 246-4533. 



Compiled by tke |:^aUkiBal Filn Ubnuy 
Assodatioa, lac. 

Judith Trojan 
EcUtocjal Coordinator • 

EducationaJ Film Library A&iiocation {EFU\) 
Brian Camp 

Information Ai^istant, EFLA 

Maryann Cfioch : 
Reference Librariaji. EFLA 

Nadir^ Covert* 
Executive Dircclor, EFLA 

Carol A. Emmens . 
Film Coniiultant/Writcr 

Dr; Stepten C. Johnson 
Professor, Informatbn Sciences 
Illinois Suie University 

James Manilla ' . 
Film Projrvssor/Produc<;r' 
New Yorlk University 

Edward A. Mason, M.D. 
^Psychiatrist/Filmmaker 
Docun^ntaries for Learning 

Jane I^ayleigh 

Film Consultani/Writer 

' KaySaU . • 
Coordinatoij 

Amerkan Film Fei^vaJ '\- . 

Carl E. Snow ' 
Film Librarian 
^Purdue University . * 

1^79 by the Educatkmi Film Library Asswialio^, Iik. 
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The Poetry of Technology 

Since the early days of cinema when the Lum^re 
Brothers tilmed a "Train Arriving at the Sution" 
(and. frightened uninitiated audiences), tUmmaker^ 
have been fascinated by techrK)logical processes. The 
rhythms of machines in moik>n seem to lend them- 
selves to cinematic treatment. Here is a selection of 
sho(t, poetic visual essays whkh can be used to open 
a program of technology tilms. . 

GlMt^ 11 min , color,* 1958. Directoi;: Bert Haanstra. 
^Distributor : Mc-Graw-Hill Films. 

The handcrafted work of the glassblower and the 
mechanized assembly line process of bottlel^r^duc- 
tion are contrasted in this lyncal, humoroiis study: 

N,c, ^ : , / ; , . 

MetroUiier, 35 min., color. 1975. Directs ? Victoria 
Hochberg. Distributor: Victoria Hochbet^Pi^i . 

A visual essay on the Metroliner — the fast train l^- 
tween New York and Washington, D.C.~ that takes 
the viewer behind the scenes to provide insight into 
the operations of a railroad. —NX. 

lUO Watts, 120 Volti, 6 min., color, 1977, Director: 
Carson Davidson, Distributor: Pictura Films. 

The camera captures *a symphony in motion as a 
complex machine creates light bulbs (apparently un- 
aided by human hands), to the accompaniment of the ^ 
third tiirandenburg Concerto, —N.C ^ 

PeiiOy Lane, 10 min.. color, 1975. Director: Arnold 
L. Leibovit. Distributor: Fenny Lane Films. 

In the 1 9th century when technology reigned unques- 
tioned, even the folk art reflected a fascination with 
mechanical processes- Here, we see a series of rare 
antique toy mechanical banks in operations. — N.C. 

RjOtroad Ikmbridge, 19 min., b&w, silent/ 1976. ' 
Director: Richard Se||a. Distributor: Cststelli-Sonn- 
abend. 

A noted steel sculptor uses the film medium to chore- 
ograph the motions of camera and editing with the 
movements of a railroad turnbridge, creating a fasci- 
nating study of motion, line, and forrh. — N.C. 

Treadle md Bobbia, 9 min., color, 1954. Director: 
Wheaton Galentine. Distributor: Film Images » 

An old-fashianed treadle sewing machine serves as 
. the inspiration for a rhythmic visual interpretation of 
movement and color. — N,C. 



CONNECTIONS: 
ten-Part Program Series 

* ■ " <, 

CoiuKvctioni, 52 min. each, color, 197*^. Producers: 
BBC-TV &.Time-Life Films^ Distri^w|(34|«rime-Life 
MuUimkia. 

The keynote lO-parf series (available in 
and video formats) in which journalist and"! 
host James Burke examines how apparent 
lated events^ peqpje, and situations have co^ 
gether to produce social and technological ch^ 
Programs in this" series, which tie in with topics m 
Courses by Newspaper, are: The Trigger Effed; 
^ DeiUbV tbe Moraing; DiOa^ Vc^s; Faith to Nim- 
bers; m Wheel of Fortune; ThuiHfer in the Skies; 
The Loo^baia; Eat, Drink and Be Merry; Count* 
ctowa; and Y^erday, Tomoirow and Yov. 
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1 Technology on Trial 



BmI i« ThM Pnigreii?,. 51 vain., color. 1973. Pro- 
Uuccr: NBC-IV: DiiUibutor: Films Inc. . 

Once symbols of progress, the car and the smoke- 
slack are now often symbols of pollution and destruc-, 
tion. This thought-provoking documentary takes a 
ltx)k at how technoio^ alfects three generations of 
people in San Joscytalifomia: a couple in their 
seyenties. aq affluent middk-aged couple who grew 
up during the Depression, and a young womari in her 
ei»rly twenties.'Emphasiies the point that technology ~ 
.doesn't always bring happiness. —C. A. E. 

Butterfly, 4 min. , color. 1975. Director: NicoCrama. 
Distributor: Carousel Films. 

.^o the accompaniment of a modern music track, but 
sHthout dialogue or narration, "this film opens on a 
verdant meadow in which a butterfly flits from flower 
to flower. More and more buildings and man-made 
structures appear with the resultant urban blight, 
until all that remains is the butterfly— which ha^ 
become a specimen framed on a museum wall. Ani- 
mated. —J. M. 

The Day tlM EMrik (^aiiflu Fire, 90 min. , b^Stw, 1962. 
Director: Val Gucit.,* Distributor: Audio Brandon 
Films. ' - = 

The. ill-effects of nuclear testing have been drama- 
tized in imaginative fashion in several superior sci- 
ence fiction films. In The Day tke Earth Caught Fke, 
simultaneous explosions at tlie North and South poles 
have shifted the earth's orbit and sent it hurtling 
toward the sun. Scientists Wking a ne*\t energy 
sourcx" create a Cradi in the Worid (96 min.. color, 
1965. Director; Andrew Marton. Distributor: Para- 
mount) when they explode a bomb at the earth's 
core. Ants enlarged by radiation from atomic testing 
become Tlwail (94 min., b&w, 1954. Director: Gor- 
don Douglas. Distributor: Audio Brandon Films) 
and menace Los Angeles,. On the other side of the 
coin is iW iBcredlMe Shrliaiiag Mao (81 min. , b&w, 
1957. Dirtfctor: Jack Arnold! Distributor: Universal/ 
16) who, after passing through a radiation cloud, 
winds up wielding a sewing needle in a battle with a 
spider over a bread crumb. —B.C. 

Ike MystCfy of tJic Aaataxi, 53 min.. color, '19^3. 
Pr oducers WGBFi-TV, Boston. Distributor: T2ie 



Life Multimedia. 

A tour of archaeological sites and digs in the Four 
Cornervarea of the United States (where the states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah meet). It 
washere. from approximately 650 to 1300 A'.D., tl^at 



the Basket Makers arid the Stone Age People of 
the Anasazi created North America's first known 
ex;ample of urban living, with an advanced forni of 
architecture, an impressive system of roads, and a 
non-belligerent, peaceful iifcstyie that surpassed any- 
thing in northwest Europ^ at the time. Yet, the 
Anasazi people had no known writing, no metal , 
tools, no wheels or draft animals. The fihn reaches the 
conclusion that the people may have used iip all their' 
natural resources and been forced to leave their land. 
Speculates on the problem of rapid population 
growth and resultant cultural - changes," and then 
draws a moral and message for today. From the I^ova 



series. 



■J.M. 



2001: A Space Odyssey, 138 min. , color, 1968. Di- 
' rector: Stanley Kubrick. Distributor: Fihns Inc. 

Apainstaking, serious look at space travel at the turn 
of the next century. The most elaborate, yet least 
fanciful, film of its type. Foreshadowing Star Wan, 
the astronauts display less hiiman characteristics than 
does the ship's computer, HAL 9000. In Star Ware 
(121 min., color, 1977. Director: George Lucas. Dis- 
tributor: Films Inc.), the ultimate technological 
movie, what the good guys fight for isn't as important 
as what they fight with. Astonishing, unprecedented 
special effects tell a hardwaire-heavy storyof planet- 
hopping rebels dodging fmperial cruisers in their 
quest to free a rebel princess held captive in the Death 
Star, HQ of the Galactic Empire. The robot charac- 
ters steal the show. —B.C. 

UrbatmsioKi, 6 min., color, 1970. Director: John 
Hubley & FaithJHubtey, Distributor: Filnuj Inc 

The Hubleys' animated impression of a city: a satiri- 
cal portrait of a jumble of buildings and.blpcks on legs 
invading the countryside, exploiting our natural re- 
sources, destroying mountains, draining oil, polluting 
dutk ponds, and technologically improving things in 
ways ih^l earn a farmer an eggbeater for his eggs and 
canned fruit for his fresh produce. When crisis 
strikes, the city's legs are innovatively replaced with 
wht;els. 

Why Man Creates, 25 min., color, 1969. Director: 
Saul Bass. Distributor: Pyramid Films. 

Animation, trick photdgfaphy, sygibQiism. surreal- _ 
ism, and huwQrprcsent the essencex)f inventiveness 
through time anS^m several points of view. Useful 
tcf rclate technologitfWl practice and need to the indi- 
vidual's inherent powfer to solve problems as they arc 
imperfectly perceived, in an organized and (some- 
times) haphaiard process. —S^.J, 
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' 2 Silent Revolutions 

Ckiiu: The BcfUuyttgft. min., color, 1977. Difcc- 
U>r. Wan-go Weng. Disiribulor: Indiana University, 
Audio-Visual Center. 

Covcni the beginning ot Chinese? civtlizatioo, concen- 
trating on the Shang Dynasty (i8th^l2th centuries 
' B.C.). Touches on the birth of the science ot astron- 
omy in Chifla and the development of pictographs 
and ideographic writing. —J. M. 

Htmy Adm^ «H«lanM (1870^18»5), 60 min., 
^ color, 1976. Producer: WNET/13. Distributor; Indi- 
aiia University, Audio-Visual Center, 

Dramatic tihn that highlights the controversies sur- 
^ counding railri>ad mi^jnates aiid .the radical labor 
movement, which pushed Henry Adams and Charles 
Fra^ncis Adams 11 into reform In this tilm, Henry 
; becomes a successful writer of satire From The 
^Adorns Chronicles series. — J.T. 

, Homespw^ 22 mih., color, 1952. Producers: Elmer 
Albinson & Harry Webb. Distributor: International 
Film Bureau, 

A robust, elderly Minnesota farm wife uses relic tools 
^ and methods native to her Swedish homeland to, 
highlight' each step in the weaving process— from 
shearing her Angora goat, carding the wool, spinning 
the wool on an old wheel, washing and dyeing (natu- 
ral) and drying (sun) the wool, weighing and winding 
<' the yam, and finally weaving. In the end, varteus 
woven goods are displayed with much pride. Al- 
though lilmically static, the demonstration (done 
totally out-of-di)ors) is straightforward enough tC 
enhance the skills involved in the ancient craft of 
weaving. — J.T. ^ 

The Mediefil Miad, 26 min., color, 1969. Director: 
John Barnes. Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britanjjica 
Educational Corp. 

Presents the paradox of the medieval culture. Reli- 
\ gion was a unifying force, as evidenced by the artwork 
and magnificent cathedrals Tniilt in Western Europe 
during the period. Concurrently, advances in agricul- 
ture (the invention and iStilization of kierseshocs, 
wheeled ptows, the harness), and in other fields, 
(stirrups for the cavalry, eyeglass) were introduced, 
thereby altering the role of man in hisculifure. Si^w:ular 
values began to replace religious ideas as the techno- 
logical innovations produced the beginnings of ^Mei- 
sure time." The film's structure is weak, but i^^ri be 
used to provoke discussion of attitudes toward 
change. — , 



^ ■ . • ■ • 

Old IbeftsuKft from New CkNUU^ SSV^ min., color, 
1977. Producer: Shirley Sun. Distributor: University 
of California, Extension Media Center! ^ 

A careful, detailed history of the development of 
Chinese civilization, from its beginnings to the 18th 
and 19th centuries A, D.. lavishly illustrated with 
footage of an archaeological exhibit sent to the U.S. 
in the 1970s by the People's Republic of China- 
Illustrates the evolution of civilization and the de- 
velopment of aesthetic awareness in China beginning 
with the Stone,y\ge and the invention of hand tools. 
In the 6th century A.D.,^the influx of nomadic tribes 
also carried with it the growing importance of women 
in Chinese soc^iety, as well as the flouri^ing of inter- 
national trade through the camel caravans' contact 
with the West. The Rebellions in the 10 th through 
13th centuries A.O. brought to China movable print- 
ing, the compass, anti*gunpowder. — J.M, 

Woman 12 min,, color, 1975. Director: Sandy 
Ostertag. Distributor: Phoenbc Films. 

The roles and perceptions of women as mothers, 
lovers, workers, and wives from ancient times to the 
present are reflected in approximately 400 stills of 
sculpture, paintings, drawings, photographs, and, 
more importantly, ads. A good introductory film; For 
an American focus, see The Emergi^ Wom» (40 
min., b&w, 1974. Producer: Women's Film Project. 
Distcibutor: Film Images), which is a carefully re- 
searched economic, social, and cultural history •of 
women in the United States from cotonial times to the 
present. The accomplishments of well-known women 
are noted, and cxceipts from their writing are read. 
These e>^cerpts reveal how they fought against dis- 
crimination and how they tried to dispel myths 
aibout wgm^n^ especially the *'feminine mystique.'' 
— C.A.E. 

• * 

A Wonum Rebelit 88 min., b&w, 1936. Director: 
Mark Sandrich for RKO. Distributor: Films Inc.> 

Independent-minded Pamela Thistlewaite (Katha- 
rine Hepburn) t^lieves she has a right to choose her 
own destiny, but finds herself at odds with her 19th- 
century times, §he battles her father, falls for a weak 
Tjpver,~ra^ out of wedIcK:k,^and insinuates 

herself into a writing/editorial position on a maga- 
zine, wh\le stoic Herbert Marshall encourages, 
h^pes, and waits oh the sklelines. My Hove Hsf Been 
/iirab^ (Waga Koi Wa Mocsa, 84 min., b&w, 1949. 
pirector: Kenji Mizoguchi. Distributor: New Yorker 




FUms) features l^r Japanese counterpart: a young 
woman whp leaves her family home in tl« Ulc l^th 
century to study and work in Tokyo and who gets 
involved in a game ot politics and the politics of sex, 



Worn: Wlm If Mc?, 11 mm. , cotor, 1 978, Pircctor : 
Judith Keller. Distribute: Focus Intematk>nal. 

Examines how the myths about women^s roles have; 
persisted through the'^ceniuries by focusing on t^ir 
images in well-known works of an. — J,T. 



3 How Terribly Technical ! 



fiar, 4 min., color, t$i^. Directors: Charles Eam^s 
& Ray Eames, Distribtfi^r: Pyramid Films. 

A brief visual essay on Babb^ge's calculating machine 
— the forerunner ^f today's electronic computer. 
Opens with a view of the mechanical apparatus of the 
calculating machine (difference engine) actually 
operating, with narrator reading the inventor's 
originaldirections for how to use the machine. Excel- 
lent for visualising a complex machine that is rela- 
tively simple compared to today's modem com- 
puters. — C.S. 

CridUng tlie StoM Aft Cock, SZV^.min., cH)lor, 
1973. Prcxiuter; BBC-TV. Distributor: time Life 
Multimedia. 

Alexander Thorn, 76-year-old Professor Emeritus of 
Oxford University, disj^usses his theory of ancient 
astronomers in Qrilain and Europe. He believes that 
in. 1800 B.C. (almc»t 4,000 years ago), there existed 
men in Europe who couki make solar and lunar prc^ 
dictions with great accuracy. He thinks that these men 
invented the "megalithic yard" of 32,64 inches, 
which they then employed in multiples of ten to 
measure triangles, circles, etc., and then set up huge 
stone boMlders or "^megaliths on the ground. These 
stones, which still stand — including the famous 
Stonehenge moJfuments— served as physical land- 
marks to construct accurate, practical, and theoreti- 
cal engineering and astronomical systems. Two cen- 
turies Utter, these same findings were rediscovered by 
Pyth||J&s in Greece, and still later by GaHleo in 
Itai^^^^ more on Stonehenge, see also Is Searck 
iiMpaKic ofStoiielicttge (24 min,,, color, r976. Dis- 
tributor: P>ramid Films), which speculates on tl^e ; 
niethods of placing the enormous blocks of storte anii^f^ 
their fuiKtion as an astronomical observatory aijtly' 
calendar. — J,M. 



TheUttWiKMortiieMaya,38 V2 min„ color, 1972. 
Producers^ BBC-TV & Time Life Films, Distributor: 
Time Life M>iitimedia. 

£;xamines the glory of the classic period of the^ancient 
Mayan civilization. Highlights its heyday (from 300 



to 900 A.D.) ami extermination (by the mid-17th 
century) at the hands of the Toltccs and Spanish con- 
quistadors. The civilization was based on the signifi- 
cance of each day the year. The sophisticated 
Mayan civilization haoRts own form of writing; and its' 
many scholars dealt with abstract concepts such as 
''zero," the measurement of time, and the length of 
eternity. With Dr. Eric Thompson, From the Nova 
series. — J^M. 

The Musk of the Spheres* 52 min., color, 1974. 
Director: Adrian Malone for BBC-TV & Time Life 
Films.Uistributor: Time Life Multimedia, 

Traces the development of mathematics from the 
Grecian period through the Renaissance, highlight- 
ing the effects of the^Christian and Moslem religions 
on its d^velqjment. Takes the viewer to each major 
locatipn— Greece, Alexandria, Spain, and Italy— 
where Dr. Jabob Bronowski discusses the ckvelop- 
ments of a given period. From The Ascem of Man 
series. — C.S. 

'•NklMilM Coperaicys, 10 min., color, 1973. Direc- 
tors: Charles Eames .& Ray Eames. Distributor: 
Pyramid Films. 

A visual essay showing thd^ environment in which 
Nicholai Copernicus, founder of modern astronomy, 
lived and worked. The viewer travels with Coperni- 
cus as he moves from city to city during his lifetime. 
Provides the viewer with a real sensitivity to the life of 
Copernicus. — C.S. 

Tlte Starry Meitte^er, 52 min., color, 1975. Direc- 
tor: Adrian Malone for BgC-TV Time Life Films: 
Distributor: Time Life Multimedia. 

Explores the origins of astronomy and compares the 
Ptolemaic view with that of Copernicus as proved by 
Galileo's experiment with the telescope- Consider- 
—able emphasis HIS given to the conflict of Galileo's 
research with religious thought of the day. Shows the 
increasing complexity of scicntifie thought and the 
rejection of the new concepts by the established social 
institutions of the period. From The Ascent of Man 
series. —C.S, 



4 pccupatiorjal Destinies 

A Nou* Im Iib«rt*/87 imn., b&w, 1931. Diiector: 
Rene Ha;.. ^»auibiUor: Cormth Film*, 

Rene Clair's urch coroparwon of prUon lite to the 
regimentution' of the factory line. Escaped priioner 
Emile (Henri MarchaJid) crosses the path of his old 
chum and partner Louis (Ray m^>nd Cordy) who is 
now .a wealthy manufacturer of ponographs. For old 
times" sake. Louis gives fimil^ii »t) in the plant, but 
little Emilc has tasted freedom^jWll can't conform to 
the monotonous routine of the line. The fairy tale 
ending with the workers taking over the fiictory and 
upgrading the equipment so machines do all the work 
is a strong pro-technology statement, but the labor- 
ers' heavenly vision of leisure is anything but out-of- 
this-world. — M.C. 

F»ctory, 55 m'in;. b&w. 1970; Producer: Arthur Bar- 
ron. Distributor: Filmmakers Library, s. 
This cinema veritji visit to a jewelry factory in Brook- 

^ lyn paihtully reveals the boredom and alienation of 
the line workers. The blue collar workers are trapped 
and. therefore, without hope. Tfcey Wast to Make 
Work HiimAB Alain ( 17 min. , color. 1973. Producer: 
NBC-TV. Diiitributor: ^Films Inc.) also shows how 
the monotony of the assembly line frustrates factory 
worketTJ. At Volvo and Saab auto plants, the^ are 
experimenting with small work teams. Likewise, a 
Gaines Dog Food plant ,set up teams in charge of the - 
total production, and the Virginia Bell System gave 
installerii their own territories. This film takes a brief 
look at the newest ways of organiiing work for in- 
creased productivity and em|)loyee satisfaction. The 

■ Fo«r Day Week (17 min:, color. 1967! Producer:, 
CBS-TV News. Distributor; McGraw-Hill Films)ex 
plains how automation, labor unions, and early re- 
tirement are causing shorter work weeks and exam- 
ines the benefits and problems that result. The film 
also takes a look at "leisure" industries. Narrated by 
Walter Cronkite. —C.A.E 

From SpikeM to Spiadfet, 50 min. , color, 1 976. Direc- 
tor: Christine Choy for Third Worjd Newsreel. Dis- 
tributor: Third World Newsreel. 

A somewhat schizophrenic production which aims to 
strengthen the Chinese- American image outside of 
and within the Chinese-American community today. 
QLidfcva n rp. h e re be cause it touches not only on the 
historic brutalization of coolie labor during the West- 
cm expansion of the Upited States, but also on the 
growing numbers of Chinese-Americao women now 
employed in New York City's garment factories, 
where they are apparently the major immigrant 
group. Smashes the Chinese-American stereotype of 



: . t . 

passivity by including anti-discfimination protest and 
job marches, unionizing and better wage discussions', 
and talk of the spread of the garment and other light 
industry within New York's Chinatown. — J.T. 

Goiog 0«t of BHsiBC»« 15 min., b&w, 1977. Direc- 
tor: Cfaristopher^^Jamboni. Distributor: Christopher, 
Gamboni. • ' 

' Briefly traces (through voice-over narration and 
reminiscence) the rise and fall of the Griswold Ma- 
chine Works (film ^splicers), a family-owned and 
operated shop in Port Jefferson, New York. The film 
records the shop's last days, with its few remaining 
elderiy workers on hand to complete one last job. All 
are dedicated to the company andLface forced retire- 
ment with much sadnesfc The splicers were each 
• essentially handmade by highly skiUed workcnsr- 
now too rare and expensive to make the business 
viable. Basically a moodpiece and lament for the end 
of the family shop, individually crafted products, and 
skilled.machinists who care. —J.T. 

The lodiistxial Revohitioii ia Eagland, 26 min , color, 
1959. |»roducer: John Barnes. Distributor: Encyclo-. 
paedia Britannica Educational Corp. 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution in Great Britain, 
textiles were produced according to the ''domestic 
system," i.e., spinning and weaving were carried out 
in a Master's cottage, where weaver apprentices or 
journeymen worked and lived, hand crafting each 
and every product. As a result, no great Quantities of 
products were produced, and workers were not much " 
better off than serfs. In the ^ace of 100 years, 
Jiowever, the invention of the spinning jenny, power 
loom, and steam engine transformed Britain from an 
agrarian society to an industrial leader— a land of 
cities, bustling mills, and exploitation of workers. 
This traditional educational film personalizes its les- 
son with dramatization and animation, making the 
historical transformation and discovery of the. ihrae^ 
singular inventions a palatable experience. 

A companion film, The Indastrial RevobiUoa: Kegia- 
Bingsinthe UBiled State* (23 min., color, 1968. Pro- 
ducer/Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Coip.) is not as successful a film, but it does 
cover the importance of water power, Samuel Slater's 
first textile mill <f|cmi his British model), -and Eli 
Whitney's innovation of interchangeable parts (mus- 
kets) in the move from a bucolicfarming nation toa 
land of cities and factories in the space of 50 years. 

Although discussed at length elsewhere ir^ this filmog- 
raphy (see section five), The Drive for Power, from 
The Ascent of Man series (52 min., color. 1973. Prp- 



duccrs: BBC-TV & Time Life Films. Distributor: 
Time Life Muliio^dia), is by far tl^ best, mo&t sue* 
cesjkful tUm on the lodustri^^l Revolution in BpCain. 
J. Bronowski's luck) examioitioa of the larger impli- 
cations of the Industrial Revolution, taking into ac- 
count everything from almighty water power, tt^ rise 
of mills and factories, Wedgwood, to ti^ beginnii^ 
of automation, ete., is fascinating. . 

For information on the famous pottery company, see 
Wc<lgwooi (17 min., color, n.d. Producer/Distribu- 
tor: Golden Filnis). — Xx 

Imbefkmnee, 31 mio.* color, 1^74. Director: Jack 
Ot)eld. Distributor: Bowling Q^en Films, 

A documentary ccnnparing the work of three artisans 
and three mo<krn assembly lines, producing approxi- 
mately the same items. The craftsman— a shovel 
maker, a hasketmaker, and a tinsmith— take' gre^t 
pride in their work. In contrast, the assembly lir^ 
workers have no opportunity to become involved 
with their work. During each vignette on a craftsman, 
the background sounds are very calm and serene; 
during the manufacturing scenes, the soundtrack be- 
comes very loud and irritating. The auditory and 
visual dissonance of the manufacturing leiad the 
viewer to reject modern methods as being irritating 
and impersonal, — C.S. 

Modertt Tm^ 89 min., b&w? 1936. Writer/Direc- 
tor/Star: Charles Chaplin/ Distri|>utor : Param'cHint 
Pictures Corp, 

Perhaps Chaplin's finest social comment, this satire 
exix>ses the effects of mass production — automation, 
assembly Uik technology— on the sanity "of the fac- 
tory worker:. The imaginative worker who tnes to^ 
project a bit of his qwn personality "on 4he line" is 
quickly and literally chewed up and spit^out by the 
system, while the worker who marches i| step with 
the rest of the flock has an easy, if dull, tin>e of it 
-J.T ? 



On the LkKJ, 50 min., color, 1976, Director: Barbara 
Margolis. Narratoc; Rip Torn* Distributor: Cine In- 
formation. 



Ominous, but comprehensive overview of critical 
problemis existing within the American economy to- 
day, i.e., rising prices (housing, food); job cutbacks; 
general unemployment; tedium and powcrlessness 
_Qa the iofe^^tQi TheJilm js unsparing^in its catabg^of 
>yoe: men who axe taki off jobs at advanced ages; 
women aiui minoritks (the last hired, the first fired) ^ 
who must work menial jobs tcrsupport their families; 
j)rofessidnals (in this case, an engineer) who are 
merely skilkd traiksmen, pigeonholed into one cq/- 
ncr of a profes^h that once offered numerous op- 
portunities.^ However, a glimmqr of hope shines 



through. Low-income people are banding togeth^ to 
fight tte system, A year-k>ng Co-op City rent strike in 
Bronx, New York, is supported by both young and old 
residents of 35 buildings; a 1975 March for Jk*s in 
Washington, D,C.» pushes to kccl)jobs out. of the 
hands of cheap labor (Japan and ti^ South); ami a 
, repr^ntative from United Black Workers (Ford 
Motor Company) discusses his ideas about slK>rter« 
work weeks and ways to give >^'orkers more dignity on 
the job. —IT. - > - ^ 

i^i^ of tfae C«Mry, 58 minT?|gfcr, 197^! Dirett<^: 
Jo^h Haiiig & David Davis, Distribuibr: Manteca 
' Films. * . 

Canaries— fatally sensitive to carbon monoxide gas-^ 
were once carried into the mines to warn miners of 
the prescncfrof the deadly gas. As this film points out, 

" workers ar.e still iwt immune to industrially rcl^d 
disease and death. Foeuses on a California cheniical 
plant where workers have become sterile from a farm 
pesticide they manufacture. Also shows retired cot- 
ton mill workers who suffer brown lung disease (from 
cotton dust)^ and who are fighting the government 
and the miUs for compensation and safer working 

, conditions. Action and lack of action by employers, 

unions, and the government are noted. — J.T. 

■ . " 

Untoa M«d(i» 48 min,, b&w, 1976. Directors: |Jim 
Klein, MUes Mogulescq, Julia Reichert. Distributor: 
New Day Films. 

** Interviews with three women who were militant 
union organizers during the Thirties highlight the 
horror of pre-union labor conditions in America, 
especially for women and minorities, and the work of 
$uch militants to change conditions. Much use of rare 
newsreel footage and labor songsof the period, whjch 
areiilso wellr-used in a second excellent documentary. 
With Bi^Mes amd Baraers: Story of Wo^n'i 
EaMtgeAcy Br^ade (46min., color and b&w, 1978. 
Director: Lorraine Gray. Distributor: New Day 
Films). In this film, Ftint, Mich^an, women (work- 
ers, as well as wives, sweethearts, and sisters of 
workers), who were directly involved in the 1937 
General Motors sit-down strike, speak out about 
inhuman conditions in the plant and their ccjura- 
geous, often ckgrading efforts to support the strike 
arui better their lives. What makes this film so moving 
is the fact that these women were not radicals. They 
were fighting to keep food on their tables and their 
husbaiKls alive to eat it. — J,T. .^^ ^ 

Wateff round, 16 min, , color, 1977. Director: Frances 
Morton. Distributor: Appafshop films. 

A tribute to a 100-year-old water-powered North 
Carolina grist mill, operated by a descendant of the 
original operator. Walter Winebarger , talks about his 



\ 



work, the natural Bour he provkks (no bkach, no 
chalk), and his business today vs, the miU\ 24-hour- 
a-day, ^-day-a-week busincsii in the Twentiej., He 
grinds flour and meal imng a method little changed 
from the proceiiii used by five generations of Wine- 
barge rs. The mUl operates in a lush, natural setting, 
which is contrasted with the interior of as automated 



General Mills plant in Johnson City, Terin^e. The 
GM flour is n\ass processed and packaged in sterile, 
inhuman surroundings. An executive talks about 
electricity, speed, and big profits. Winebairger enjoys 
small profits, but immenisc satisfaction fi-om his work 

-r-J.T.. - 



5 Culture: The Link Between Nature and Technology 



BoomsviUe, U min...cobr, 1969. Director: Yvonne 
Mallette. Distributor: Learning Corp. of America. 

A new world. An explorer axri^ves at the virgin shore.^ 
The forest disappears; an early settlement is cstab- 

• lished; development contmues. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, bridges,V conduits, row ypon row of housc^i 
bect>me parking lot^, fast food stores, war", factories, 

• leisure pastimes, controlled environments, Tr^nzy 
and confusion evolvej^agkllj^ V^^hat ncy^ 

%. beyond his earthl^^ boundaries, majyfarrives on*a 
' distant planet fthe^ iiatives make a hastV retreat as the 
process begins at^w. This;inimated filn^roduced by 
the National Fi^ Board of Canada makb a timely 
"Statement abo^t th< limits of the earth's resources 
I and man's rdentless pursuit «of bigger and better 
-J.R. / • t • . • . ■ . 



^ A CUy at Cta«Ufarfc/51 min., color, 1977. Director: 
' Alain Tan*ier. Distributor: New Yorker Films. 

Whe* Chandigarh was designed, numerous cultural 
. and environmental factors were considered. The in- 
expensive building material (brick) determined the 
low height of the buildings. The extreme vjariations in 
• daily teipperaiure and seasonal climate necessitated 
specific structural elements, e.g., siln bu'eakers de- 
signed to admit the bw winter sun, while still being 
able to block the high summer sun; and terraces or 
roofs for outdoor sleeping in the summer. This mod- 
ern city was built t>y'hand by the people who live in 
the neighboring village. An interesting and well- 
devebped film studying the people, their work, and 
■ their relalbnship to -their cultMral environment, and 
contrasting Le Corbusier's city in the Indian ^sert 
with the faditional village only a half-mile away. 
Good to use for a discussion of the comparative vises 
of .technobgy in a specific climate arrangement 
— JR. ^ ' 



DawB ot the Soter Age 1: Solar Eneify, 29 min., 
color. 197J. Producer: Edward Goldwyn. Distribi^ 
tor: Time Life Multimedia. 

D«wa ot ikt Soter Age II: Wfaici abd Water Eatrgy, 

25 min., cobr, 1977. Produce?: Edward Gokto'yn. 
Distributor: Time-Life Multimedia. | *^ . 



ERIC 



We live in a technologically advanced culture with 
ever-increasing demands for energy. Will we turn to 
nature to satisfy these needs? These two films, which 
can be used either consecutively or individually, 
clearly present the developing' technologies harness^ 
■ ing energy from nature. Superb photography, fine 
animation, charts, diagrams, and clear presentation 
detail the efforts^ to convert, store, and use energy 
from the sun, >vind, or wate^ Explains the efficiency 
^ of these^nergy sources and the problenis inherent in 
eacH. From the iVcJv^ series,.,-7- J.R 

Down to Earth City Uving, 1^ min:, color, 1977, 
Directoq Joaquin Pablo. Distributor: PyfamidFihns. 

Increase^ awareness of the limits of the physical, 
orgariic, iand cultural elements of this world has 
prompted i variety of ahernatiye answers to the 
problems^ created, in part, by iion-stop technological 
advabces: This film depicts,^ self-reliant household 
in Berkeley, California (the Integral Urban House). 
Shows use of solar energy for heat and hot water; 
growing vegetables and raising chickens and rabbits 
for food ; utilizing wastes as fertilizers and the process 
of converting them into usable soil supplements. In 
this, age cKf advanced technology, "back to earth" 
living MS .becoming more popular. Film should pro- 
mote discussion on the way technological innovations 
have placed man once more on intimate terms with 
natuire, and the possibilities of cultural adaptations 

as a result of tlKse innovations. -r-J.R. 

' ■ ■ ' 1 

I ■ ■ . ■ 

The Drive for Power, 52 min. . color, 1973. Director: - 

David John Kennard for BBC-TV & Time Life 

Films. Distributor: Time Life Multimedia. 

Jacob Bronowski classics the Industrial Revolution as 
a social one (as were the American anjl French Revo- 
lutions). Begun in the countryside, with inventions 
^^ike the water mill to provide erjiergy, it was a rev:olu- 
tion of the "practical," not the educated man; the 
inventions and innovations wejl-cdesi^ned for every- 
day use. (The Swiss and French,\ioweyer, used tech- 
nological advances to create fexpensivc clocks and 
mechanical toys.) Film shows the increasing under- 
startling of nature as a carrie| of energy (Franklin's 



experiments with eWctricit) ) • Man moves from farm 
laborer to indus^iriiil worker. Canals' and railroads . 
were instituted? increased use of iron created the iron 
bridge, Eiplains that all aspects of man's culture- 
even Uierature— were affected by the changes iKcur- 
ring with this new awareness of nature and the re- 
sultant technological innovations. Provides a view of 
the interreUae<^ness of man, nature, aod technolog>. 
From Th^ Ascem of Man series. — J. R. 

The Hanest of the Seasom^ SI min., color, 1974. . 
Produce^rs: BBC^TV A Time Life Films. Distribu- 
tor: Time Life Multimec|a. . , 

Amon^ other things, Jaoi* Bronowski covers maft^.^.^^^ 
domestication of plant and animal life, and how the 
Meolithic cultivators surtaced with the nomads and 
the roots of warfare. From The Ascent qfAfo/i series. 
— J.T. ■ ; ' , . 



, 25 min., color^ 1976. Producer: Playback As- 
sociates for Phillips Petroleum. Distributor: Modern 
Talking Picture Sen ice ' 

Traces the tacts and factors behind the use of Ameri- 
can land from the (discovery and eventual conquest of 
the wilderness to our modern agribusiness^. The 
growth of oiir country sometimes resulted in mistakes 
such as fanning too extensively in one atea. The use 
of our land was affected by^he McCormick rc£^per, 
ihe Case thresher, the gas tractor and the refrigerai^ 
Railroad car. From the American Enterprise se^ff^. 

l^isiana Stoiy, 77 min. . b&w, 1948. Director: Rob- 
eri Flaherty. Distributbr; McGraw-Hilf Films. , 

A liassic by the noted "tiirector of Nunook of the 
Nortfc, this dramatization, sp<Sns<^red by Standard 
Oil. presents a romanticized versitsn of the beneficial 
impalct oflechnology. The story focuses on a young 
Cajun in the bayous of Louisiana and tf^changes that ^ 
occur^^ the lives of his family as a re^lil*^ oftfeH" 



discovery of oil in the region. Music by Virgil Thom- 
son. — "SJZ. 

Pakisaui: Moiui4 of tlie Dead, 27 niin', color.' p. 
■ ,1972, r. 1977. Producer: Chatswonh Film DistribuV 
tors. Ltd. Distributor: Ccntron Films. / 

Celebrates a remarkabk civilization that flourished 
around 2000 B.C. The so-called Indus Civilization 
existed (and perished)- long before that of ancicot 
Greece, arid endured longer than that of ancient 
Rome. The center of the Indus Civilization was the 
. thriving, one-mile-square city Mohcnjo-Daro, with 
i.Js intricate drainage system and skyscbpers. Care- 
fully built to a master plan, Mohenjtj-Daro is dc- 
^ scribed as "1984 B.C." by one modei;n historian. 
The filni explains the civifization aiijd its demise, 
hypothesizing that its foremost industry-^tlie making 
of bricks— was also its undoing, because it provoked 
the people into decimating their natur^ resources, 
e.g., frees. The resultaqtsoil erosion caukd life in the 
area,jind eventually the civilization itsellf, to be di;s- 
persed and abandoned. Contains an implicit moral 
for today. — J.M. ^ 

YeUow Jt^fnm TeMs; 50 min., color, 1975. Pro- 
ducers: BBC-TV & BR/Tel^ool. Distributor: Time 
Life Multimedia. 

Dwuments an American harvesting crew— Dale 
, Starks, his wife, and about a dozen hired hands and 
their wives. They begin in early^May and Hork 14 to 
18 hours a day until late September, using the latest in, 
giant, mechanized threshers and harvesters. They cut 
wheat, grain, and birdseed, from Texas to Saskatche- 
wan. Eifiphasis is on the men, their wives, their 
machinery, and the long, hard work; but periphet- 
^liyfS^lso takes a historical look at the development 
of wheat as an industry and way of life in the Ameri- 
^ can Plains states, i.e., how the states" developed, and 
hcb*^ agriculture changed with the use of heavy ma- 
^nety. Also po'mis out the importance of Americaii 
wheal in the. world economy. — J M 



6 The Influence of Societal Values 



The AjmUk: A Peopk of Preiervatiott, 52 min , 

color, 1976. Director: Jcdin L. Ruth. Distributor: 
EiKycl6paedia Brilannica EUucatioaai Corp 

A portrait of the Amish coromuni^;: their families, 
religion, work, ami lifesUyles. Em^yli^sizes their 
sixnpH* needs and how they adapt to a worki\pf tech- 
noiogicai change. . 



AtttoAuui 204M), 10 rain., color, 1961. Director: 
John Haias. Distributor: McGraw-Hill Fihm^ 

A whimsical caxtoon on technolog>' gone wild. The 
cars multiply, grow larger, become more and more 
compliijated until the engineers create the ultimate 
auto: one that reprcxluc^s itself, —CA E. \ 

^uto-M«tes, 22 min., color. 1978. Director: Gary A. 
Walkow. Distributor; Gary A. Waikow. \ 

A husband and wife, returning from a Sunday visit, 
discover that they^Ve trapped inside their car. For 
two days and-.ii^hts, we follow their odyssey — 
through tiUing stations, drive-in restaurants, and 
drive-in movies^i into a state of delirium and hallu- 
cination . A satire on'^oyr automotive society, the film 
is^hot entirely within the4;ontines|)f the automobile. 

Bate^s Car, 16 min,. color, 1975. Director: Tony lan- 
zelo. Distributor : Arthur Mokin Productions. 

A provocative documentary of Harold Bate's crea- 
tive answer to the threats of pollution and fuel short- 
agfc, through the invention of an automobile that runs 
oh Ci^mmon barnyard manure. Useful to stimulate 
inquiry and a second-look attitude. toward commonly 
accepted technological limitations. Attractive, hu- 
morous, h^fmane treatment. — S.J. 

Cities for People, 49 min., color, 1975. Directors: 
Amunda Pope & John Louis Field for KPBS-TV. 
Distributor: University of California, Extensioa 
Media Center. ' 

An appeal for giving cities back to the people. Ea^- 
' ines space— sidewalks, steps, walls (buildings, win- 
dows, arcades), ceilings (awnings, glass umbrellas, 
trees) — and how that space is used in cities to make 
habitable human environments. The glass-roofed 
Galkria in Milan, the river walk in Spn >Vntonio, the 
-trees and fountains of the Savannalh squads, the Can- 
nery in San Francisco, the Peach Tree Plaza in At- 
^lanta, the pedestrian walkway in Perugia, all with 
human-scale spaces, are contrasted with the de- 
huihartizcd Wall St. space. Presents a strong argu- 
ment for changing our priorities and planning cities 

and spaces that will embrace the best of history, 

- ' ■ » 



tradition, and technology and yet accommodate the 
needs of people. A film that works well in counter- 
point is BruiKa (13 min., color, 1961.^ Producer: 
George Tamarski. Distributor: International Film 
Bureau), a pedantic documentary on the building of 
the new Brazilian capital, a stark7 dehumanized city 
on a monumental scale. — M.C. 

Genevieve, 86 min., color, 1954. Director; Henry 
Cornelius. Distributor: Walter Reade 16, 

"Our heroine'' is a 1904 Darracq -roadster which 
John Gregson loves more than anything else in this 
world, except maybe* his wife, Dinah Sheridan. They 
squabble over whether they should go to a party or 
make the annual London-to-Brighton antique car 
commemoration race. The race wins out and a 
/'friendly'; rivalry between '^Genevieve" and Ken- 
neth More's antique sports car flourishes — encom- 
passing breakdowns, quick road repairs, sabotage, 
and name calling. An homage to old cars and the 
pride of man in his machine. — M.C,_ 

GeopoUtks: The Sfaafie of Thi^ to Ccfi^t^O min , 
color, 1972. Director/Writer: Clifford Solway for 
Hobel-Leiterman Productions. Distributor; Doai- 
? me nt Associates. 

/ louses on rapid technological changes, how well 
man adapts, and whether man is in control Of events 
or merely conforms to the way things are. Economist 
Robert Hdlbroner, author of The Future as History, 
points out that the practical American approach to 
technological questions is *'if^ou can do it, do it," and 
that we seldom ask if we should do it. He defines the 
major problems man will have to face and solve — the 
threat of nuclear annihilation and the destruction of 
the environment/ Arnold Toynbee stresses the need 
to control population and to foster the-grpwth pf an 
international community. — M.C. _ 

^eory Ford's Ameri^ 57 min., color, 1977. Direc- 
tor: Donald Brittain. Distributor: National Film 
Board of Canada. \ ^ 

Traces the history of the car\and its mass appeal from 
its Model. T ('*the little black box that could run 
forever'') origins to its present-day ten-million-cars- 
a-ycar production level. Somewhere along the way, 
"the puritan ethic behind Henry Ford's idea to manu- 
facture a practical, economical means of transporta- 
tion, which would put the country on wheels; got side* 
tracked by an obsession with th^ profit nujtive. Car 
packaging became fancier; and the utility of the car 
got confused with glamour and other indicators of 
upward mobiUty. The assembly line, meaf\\^hite; got 
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ilreaxier ami inore dcmciining and laborers organ- 
ised. Henry Fo^U revived th^ f^prd Motor Co, and 
pushed it into l»gh ^:ale prodi^iion and a competi^ 
live position with GM. But with incfea^d production 
cunic problems — consumer c\)mpiaint& and warnings 
about the S5\fety hazards ot the automoJbile. Inclu<ks 
a satirical look- at custom-made cars and a church 
service at a Drive-In Sanctuary that only Evelyn 
Waqgh could have invented, — M.C. 

Power wd Whi^: Tke AMtomubMe ill Modem 
Ameikaii Lifcv 17 min.. color, 1972. Producer/. 



Director: William -K^y. Distributor: Encyck^aedia 
Britannica Educational Corp. 

Explores America's love affair with the automobile, 
inv'iuding its original benefits of providing cheap 
transportation, shortening geographical distances, 
and obscuring social distinctions. The automobile is 
so closely tied to the economy that one but of six 
rngmbers of the work force is -engaged in an auto- 
mobile-related service. Like an uncontrolled mon- 
ster, the automobile has even defaulted oii its prom- 
ise of escape: the-millions of jprson the road and the 
endless traffic jams make escaf^: impossible. — M.C. 
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^akening^ 45 min., color, p. 1973, r. 1977. Pro- 
\il/ucer: puncan Dallas. Dbtributor: International Re- 
habilitation Film Review Library. 

'The influen2:a epidemic of 19184iad devastating con- 
sequences in worldw ide mortality aqd ongoing mor- 
bidity. This remarkable film sljows Dr. Oliver Sachs 
working with some of those persons crippled with 
post-enccphaiitic disease. They are briefly helped by 
a new drug, anil their plight raises medical issues that 
reflect worldwide health problems. — EJ^. 

The Bodv Humaa: Tb« Miracle Months, 50 min., 
^'^^^'*' Dirfcctor: Alfred Kelman. Distributor: . 

Trainex Corp, ^ 

^ One reason for the continuing increase of our popu- 
lation is better prenatal care. Successes with difficult 
pregnancies have been aided by advanced in the 
medical sciences. This film studies the techniques | 
doctors use, Aisisted by new monitoring machines, in 
three pregnaicies with different medical complica- 
tions. Treatn^nt is clearly explained, enhanced by 
diagrams; comains excellem footage of the fetuses 
developing xk the womb. Narration, at times, roman- 
ticizes the role of woman/mother, but the p^tog- 
raphy and structure compensate. 

Farmii^ jwd tlie. Land, 29 min.,*" color, p, 1977, r. 
^ 1978. Director: Michael Hall. Distributor: Image 
-3 Resources. „ 



Examines the current state of agriculture in southern 
New "Hampshire by documenting six different, smaU 
family farms which are threatened by population 
growth, increased taxes, and low earnings. Focuses 
on the need for planning and the lack of government 
awareness a^ concern on the issues. 



The House of Man Part II: Our Crowded Enviroa* 
meat, 11 min. , color, 1968, Producer: The Conserva- 
tion Foundation. Distributor: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corp. 

Explores the problems of overcrowded cities, hous- 
ing and food shortages, industrial pollution, exploi- 
tation of natural resources — created largely by in- 
creases in Ihe birthrate. At the same time the death 
rate has decreased. Well-§tructured film which sug- 
^ jgests that our technological understanding is still 
faulty, and that we must use technology to settle some 
of the problems it created. —J R. 

Researdi to Prevent Cancer, 15 min., color, 1976. 
Director: Larry Yust. Distributor: Association Films. 

A direct, simple presentation of cancer research; top 
* scientists and physicians discuss their findings. Ex- 
plores the possible causes of cancer, attempts to 
identify ^carcijKJgens, evaluates stitistics. Contains a 
labotatory sequence involving newborn monkeys. 
Good photography. With Gregory Peck and Danny 

Thomas.— J.R. 

■ I- . ■ 

Sorry^ No Vacancy, 27 min., color, 1973. Director: 
James WiJhite. Distributor: Maiibu Films. 

Illustrates the conflict of uncontrolled population 
growth arid mail's consumption of resources. Intelli- 
genily presented^nformation.Tarthough some of the 
montages diminish the overall impact of the film. 
Contains interviews with Dr. Paul Ehrlich, Dr. Wii- 
liarii Paddock, U ITiant, arid others. Ro^l Serling 
narrates. Good to use for discussion of man's respon- 
sibility to man and possible solutions to the problems 
^of irresponsible consumption.'— J.R. 



S<iyle«tGi««,97mia.,cok>f, 1973. Director: Ri^^ 
ardFkisd^r. Dtsiribuiar: Fikns Inc. 

Interesting ideas on overp<^uktion, food shortage, 
and nuftcy kiUing are foiuid tn an oU^rwise pedes- % 
trian potk:e thri^r set in polluted, overcrowckd, 
crime-ridden New York City of th^ future . The sur- 
prise eodiog reveals that bodks from tht ^te- 
spoosored euthanasia centers ar^ recycled into Soy- 
lent Green crackers, one of the food stales rationed 
to the masses. A more plausible and frightening 
•depiction, of the effects of ecological cAses is No 
Blade of Gnm (97 min., color, 1970. Director: Cor- 
nel Wilde. Distributor: Films Inc.), in which an army 
of refugees from diseased, riot-torn Loc^n of the 
near future strike out for sanctuary in the oountrysiik 
only to b^ttk various Uke-mirukd groups. — 

Voices of Hiiagtf, 35 min,, color, 1975. Producer: 
Gateway Productions. Distributor: Time Life Multi- 
media. 

This compelling doc^mxentary , hosted by Bill Moyera, 
surveys the food situation ia India where half the 
popubtfon is always hungry. Famine, floods, popula- 
tipn growth, black market, and need for land reform 
and modern techniqiKrs arc shown as tl^ plight of 



these' people. This prizewinning film is edited from 
the original 90- minute version which is also avail- 
able: Worid HMger: Wife WiBSwvive? (Time Ufe 
Multimedia). ^E.M. , V . 

Wfckli £»crgy, 23 min. , color, 1^76. Director: Marty 
Mklin, Di^ibutor: Stuart Finley. 

Compares our different present and future energy 
sourdes by visiting field installations and research 
labor^ories, showing fossil fuels, nuclear fusbn and 
fission \ including the breeder reactor, soJ^eiKrgy 
and wirwJ, and coaservatk>n concepts, 

World Poimlatkie^^ min.; color, 1972, Producer: 
Zero Population Inc. Distributor: Perspec- 

tive Films: ^ \- • • ^ 

Traojs the growth and spread of population fixmi - 
1 A,D. to 2000- OnW glcrfic, small dots ^pear, sipwly 
at first, but increasing at a geometric rate. Softly, a 
heartbeat begins; the sound quickens and intensifies 
(with the dots)— like a time bomb', waiting to ex- 
plode. Animated, Presents the problem of overv , 
population in a terrifyingly simple way, A good dis- / 
cussion starter. / 
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CoiUrollfaig Utctctt: The Worid of the MMtfMtkw^ 
CofporttkM^ 45 mm. . coJor. 1978. Proaucer/Dislrib- 
utor: ^U^ornia Newsreel. 

A documentary that explores the insidious growth 
juul influence of mijUtinaiioiul corporations which 
rape the natural resources of Third World countries, 
leave the population in poverty and ignorance, and 
- contrive to be accountableTo no country by nature of 
their multinational organization. Examines the quan- 
dary of a New England union that shadowboxes with 
the corporation that owns their factory and dicutes 
unreasonable demands (cuts in pay ■ a stipulation that 
the town build and pay for a new faurtory building or 
the corporation would close <k>wn the factory). An 
expose of super capitalists who maintain their ano- 
nymity while maximizing their profits^~W.C. < 

The Farmer m a Chaagk^ Amerka, 27 min., color, 
1973. Directors: Randolph Hobler Jk Paul Stei'n. 
Distributor; Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. 

Since the Depression, agribusiness has replaced agri- 
tHilture. An individual farm can stretch for miles 
and is so comfJletely jnechanized that faHn work is 
comparable to factory work. Farmers have b^cojne 
managers, and scientific advances have so improved 
standardization and quantity that 2 percent of the 
■population feeds the other 98 percent. Concentrates 
' on the vast machinery that has revolutionized the har- 
vesting and pJ5i)cessing of crops, and the wave of the 
future when farming will be carried out in domed, 
controlled environment^. -^M.C. ' 

Food: Gree* Grow the Profits, 56 min., color, 1974. 
Director: James Benjamin for ABC-TV News. Dis- 
tributor: MJIcmillan FUms. 

The premise of this documentary is that control of the 
growing, processing, and marketing of many fgods in 
the U.S.* has become an agribusiness dominatet 
the demand for increasing corporate profits. Showi 
that this profit motive is pushing technological an( 
marketing efficiency at the expense of the taste and 
nutritional value of our food; that the work-being 
done to make today "s food products more profitable 
is being financed by the taxpayer's money ^nd,,in 
return, the consuna^- is getting a product that is 
"twrmlul^o lbc body*rairi, and nervous system. The 
U>S. Govwmrfjent's Food and Drug Administration is 
accused of winking at infractions of its laws, and the 
agribusiness conglomerates are accused of keeping 
their suppliers— the small farmers and growers— in 
feudal fiefdora. —J. M. • .i- 



lAaovatioA, 26 min. , color, 1976*. Producer: Playbaik 
Associates, for Phillips Petroleum. Distributor: 
NkKkro Talking Picture Service. 

Naf rated by William Shatnerv this film takes a lootat 
An\encan innovators: men and women like Edison 
who put theories to work ort utilitarian prodi^ts. ^ 
Tliroughout the liiSTBtls^ of the U.S. technology was * 
4ised to increase productivity: Whitney developed 
machines to make mu^ets, Oliver Evans' grain pro- 
cessing mill foreshadowed the assembly lines by KKK 
years, Ford gave the average man an affordable auto 
when he automated his plants. Traces our successes 
from the early applications of Yankee ingenuity" in 
the 1 8th century to modern-day research and devclr 
opment (R&D) teams in large corporations. From 
the American Enterprise series. --(f^.A.E. 

.The Man in tfae White Suit, 85 min;, b&w, 1951. 
Director: Alexander Mackcndrick. Producer: Ealing 
Studios. Distributor: Janus Films: , 

The British have always been particularly adept at 
championing the underdog agai|nst the establishment. 
Here, chemist Sidney Strattpn.(Alec Guiiyiess) takes 
on both capital and labor by inventing a miracle fiber 
that will never get" dirty, oj..weW out. The eo^'nomic 
repercussions for the textile' industry are immediately 
perceived by both the mill owners and workers who 
join forces to suppress the discovery. Their exertions 
are needless, for Sidney's formula has a flaw in it. ' 
Another p<^ite slap at progress is delivered; in Tfce 
TitfieU ThuadertN)!! (84 min., color, 1953. Director: 
Charles Crichton. Producer: Ealing Studios. jDistrib- 
utor: Janus Films), in which the townspepple pull 
together to keep the local train from bcing.i'epfaced 
by a bus line. They argue that the' buses are more 
dangerous and will ruin their quiet clean toWm Hpw 
right they were. — M.C. / ; 



The Medieval GiUb, 2J min., color, 1966. Producer/ 
Distributor: EncyclopaecUa Britannica Eiiucational 
Corp.' * , 

Describes the economk: organization of the gilds, by 
confljcntrating on the shoemakers' gild; Gilds, arc 
likened to Chambefs of Commerce or trade organiza- 
tions which oversee the output of a particular rr-^ft hy . 
regulating prices, ra)v materials, production levels, 
and quality. The masters of the gilds began as simple 
craftsmen who were transformed by expanding t^e 
into capi^aiiits and abandoned the performance of 
thft craft for entrepreneurial functions. A good, but 
not very sophisticated historical re-areatkm. —M.C. 
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Mo«eyo«tfceLjMMl, 52 min,, color, 1972. Producer: 
Michai?} Gin tor BBC-TV. Writer/?<arrator: Alisuir 
•.Cooke. Pblribiitor: Time Life Multimedia, 

AlUtair Cooke's droU commeatary on' the rise ot 
CiipitalLsm'in the U.S. covers the change from 4 nation 
6t yeoman farmersi to one of urban dwellers and iac; 
tor> ^prkeni. He examines the sweeping changes in 
oUgriculturi? that were achieved during the 19th cen- 
lur> through inventions like the reaper and combine^ 
Which papd*^xicaJly rnadc'th'e farmers^ lot tougher:* 
the increajfcd produ^'tivitjj^ caused pric(>S'tp drop^ 
n\uch thattarmors went in^^ debt to pay for tfie tech- 
nology that increased their output, Cooke also exam- 
ines the rise, achievements, and guiding mentalities 
of the giant capitah>ts Rockefeller and Carnegie and 
the inventor-entrepreneur Thomas A. Edison. From 
the Anwrk^ scries. Might be usoU in tandem with two^ 
uccouiftsbf tictiunal capitalists; In A Comer Wheat 
( H min., b&w, I909.i^irector: D. W - Griffith, Dis- 
' tritJutor! Museuiii of Modern Art )V wheat king Frank 
Piiweirs coups on the market are contrasted with the 
distress his machinations cause.,, CcMVie md Get ^1^99 
min.;Mw\ 1936. Dit^ctdrs: Howard Hawks & Wik ^ 
liamJWyler: Distributor: Audio Brandon Films) 
focuis on ifk: lirniber industry and how the exploita- 
tion l>f America's forests made one man wealthy. 
A»C ^ - ' > ^ 

'rapliets md Prombe of Cla«uii:fl Ca{HtaUsm, 

atUniii.^, color, 1977. Producer: Adrian Mal<^ne for 
^P^y^ "^ Writer/Narrator: John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Distributor: Films Inc. 

. G Jlbraith looks at the lives and theories of the found- 
eii of eo^omics: Adam Siiniith; laissez-faire ai^d the . 
dilbsion of\abcr ^eory; David Ricardo and the labor 
theory of. value; Mahhus and'his population the<?ry; 
us well as such lesser lights as the physiocrat!^ and \ 
early communist Utopias such as tha(t of Robert Owen 
at New Hannony; Indiana. From the Age bf Umcer-- 

.tdinsy series. Might be used with another series entry, 
Kari/M^n^ — The Miwwive DisMEt (60 min^,>cplor, 
4977. Producer: Adrian Malone /or BB<,vrv. 



Writer/Narratof; John Kenneth Galbra<th, Distribu^ 
tor: Films Inc.)» which highlights the^^cer aiid 
writings of the socialist theorist/— M.C/ 

' Tfce Renewable TVee, 59 niin, , color, l9'75/'pirector: 
.Ben Shed. Distributor; Time Life Multimedia. 

A documentary on the forest industry and its claim 
that trees arc a cerfcwabte resource. Shows the history 
of -tree farming, the application of genetic research 
in tree produciion, and modem management tech- 
'niques as^applied to the cutting of trees. The basic 
tenet is to question whether trees grown for ih<? 
lumber industry«are, in fact, a renewable resource. 
The film may be used to instigate ,discussion on 
wht'ther technology is in itsejf ben'eficiar^and/or 
whether the application of technology is what causes 
problems. — CS^ " ^ * 

.Some Call It Greed, 51 min.,SL:olor, 1978, Director: 
Timothy Forbes, Distributor; Forbes Magazine. 

A celebration of the -60th axipiver^ry of Forbes 
M maga:^ine, based on an essay entitled "What Makes 
>*^^America 'So 'Great/' by Malcolm Forbes, Jr. The 
thesis of this film is that the United States became a . 
, powerful nation because of incentive: the incentive of 
^the robber barons who werejhe "creators of great 
enterprises." Thus, the film praises the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of such men as J.. P. Morgan^ J. p. 
Rockefeller, Flenry Ford, and Ray Kroc (thft "invent 
*tof ' oj' MacDonalds). CJreat strcss^is placed on the 
, ramlHcations of their ''great enterprises/' especially 
^ the iny)i!Vion of the automobile ahd the related use gf 
, the as^mbly line, which are cited aslhe catalysts 9/ 
changp: :p'b;^'s production methods, for example , are 
said to:'.^ave inspired Frederick Maytag^, who auto- 
" mated'the washtwaircl.^The proliferation of carsi led to 
- the expansion of ro^ building programs and changed 
the Amerlcarf lifestyl^: f>eople no longer bought from 
catalogs^ but drove directly to ch^n stores. The film 
covers 60 year^ of Ahieri^n history, emphafsi/ingouf 
chlinge from aii agrarian to a consumer society ancT 
the related inventions that fed that consumerism. 
^-.K.S.; . - ^ . . ■ , 



9 Science and Technology 

BciUaimi^ Friafc^n: SonUit^, StaleittaB, SdMlar 
mad Sage^ 34J min., coAk, 1969. Producer: Leo A, 
Handel Distributor: HauUel Filtn Corp, 

Serves as an introduction to the multi-taceted lite of 
Franklin. He was a signer of the Dc.ciaration of Inde- . 
penderice,*an amb^issador, a printer, author iii Poor 
Richard*^ Almanac, and an, inventor. He developed, 
the lightning rod, bifocal glasses, the Franklin stove, 
the tour-sided street lamp, and scores,of utilitarian 
products, but he never earned money from theoi;*. 
he donated them for the public good Uses authen- 
tic sites memorabilia, and stills for the visuals. 
— C.A'E. ^ ^ ^ 

Ki^oTrgp, 5 min,, color, 1977. Director: Jozsef Nepp- 
Distributor: Bosus\ow Productions, u 

A whimsical animated film in which an aircraft de- 
signer creates^ a blueprint for. a fine J^e^' |)tdne to 
replace his company s old biplane/ His boss makes a 
few changes, and a few more, until the plane looks 
like him. Of course, it can't fly, so the company 
resumes man uiac touring the biplaae. —C.A.E.f 

Eia&tein, 42 min., b&w, 1969. Producer: BBC-TV. 
Piistributor: Time Life Multimedia. 

An absorbing portrait of the scientific genius Albert ' 
Einstein, told by his friends and colleagues. His aide 
Banesh Hoffman simply and thoroughly explains the 
theory of relativity. For more on Einstein, see Attiert 
Emtein: The Educatioo oCu Geaius (44 min. , color, 
1974, Director. Harold Mantell. Narrator: Peter 
Ustinov. Distributor: Films for tftc Humanities). This 
film's "tmphasis is upoiV. Einstein's early y^ars as a 
nonconformist child, his education in Swiss schools, 
his first job as a parent examiner, and the route to his 
discoveries. —CAE. v 



For You, Mr. BeU, 16 jnin. , color, i973. Directors 
.Wifliam Canning for ih^ National Film Board of 
xCamida. Distributor Le^r^ingCorp. of America. 

This warm portrait of the mventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham BelU, emphasizes his work with 
the deaf and his founding of the National Geographic 
N Socirfy.—CA.E. f ^ 

Hkiden Stmrture, 52 min., color, 1974. Producers: 
^ ; v^x^B^/TV ^ Time Life Films. Distributor; Time Life 
Muitimedia, ^ ' - ... . 

Illustrates the ways in which differing f^rceptionsof a 
scientific and technological problem more or less 
facilitate an effective solution. Ekfines the essence of 
invention as, . . ask an impertinent question arid 
you are on the way to a pertinent answer/' Includes 
the work, of such inv^tors as: Paracelsus, Pritistley, 
■ John Dalton, Lavoisier, and Boyle, as well such. 
. ^^ chemical/technologic^ discoveries ai bronze Sy 'Chi- 
nese craftsmen and Japanese samurai swordsmiths. 
^ Useful to provide a stimulating oyerview of the gen* 
eral, son^ewhat complex history of invention in the 
wofld. From The Ascent of Afa/i series. —SJ. 

WuArd Wto Spat on tl^*)FkK>r, 41 min., color, 
1974. Producer: Robert^Vas for BBC-TV. Distribu-* 
tor; Time Life Multimedia. 4fc 

» Presents Thomas Alva Edison, the man and the 
inventor, through documentary footage and rare in- * 
terviews, including one with his daughter. Edison 
held over 1,300 patents and develofKid the electric 
light bulb, x\\c stock ticker, the moltiplex tfliegraph, 
. and the phonograph. His inventions often built on the 
work of others andhe said, '"Everyone steals in com- 
merce; Tve stolen a lot myself, but I know how to 
steal.'*— C. A. E. • 
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Blui^ Collar, 414 min., color, 1^78. 'director: Paul 
Schradcr. Distributor: Universal/ 16: 

The t*conoihic. s4>cial, racHal, and political pressures 
on^three budJics on the Detroit assembly line. Hon- 
est, hard-^h^^ting drama ot labi>r conditions today. Car 
;Wa$h (97 .min.: color, 1976. Director: Michael 
"Schuhz. Distributor: Univcniai/lb) otters a more 
comcdic^ but no less truthtul^Ux>k at how Amciican ' 
workers cope on the job. — B.C. 

• ' - . 

Ilumaia Twp Huma^ (HiimM Too HiuaaQU 77 

min,, color, 1972. Director: LOuis Malle, DistrilJu- 
tor: New Yorker Films. 

A non- narrated detailed observation of the assembly 
liiH:sMn a Citroen automobile plant in France- Form- 
jng an interlude in the assembly line scenes is a 
sequence shot^ at an auto show where buyers and 
browsers talk abiVui the pros and cons of the year's 
new cars,, including the quality of , workmanship. 
Gives an excellent sense oi the factory environment 
and the repetitive nature of assembly line work. 
~N.C, " * ■ 

Nuclear CmiBtdowtt, 28 min., color,, 1978. Producer: 
Uqited Nations. Distributor: Journal Films. 

The rapid momentum of technology sometimes leads 
to inventions with far-reaching consequences W 
mankind, such as the.nuclear bomb. The promise of a 
peaceful atom is still largely unfulfiUodr'^^Si^ the 
arms race continues. Orte out of four scientists is 
4:mploycd in defense work today. This' fil^i clearly 
ealis for nuclear disarmament. —C. A. E. 

Oiie.lWo;Tlire« . ♦ . t^caav: 12 V2 min., color, 1977, 
Produce r/Di5tribulor: Stuart Finley. 

Describes a iWee-step modern sewage treatmeiit 
prtxxss. Explores the way technology has success- 
fully managed' to clean the billions of gallons of 
^ sewage created daily, unci Return it to a riveror stream 
^vithout polluting. Excellent photography of the pro- 
cesses involv;ed ; narration clearly explai tis the various 
steps. Filmed at the Piscataway (New Jersey) tertiary 
treatment plant. -fJ.R. 



Sapfporo: Tlaaoed Growth, 57 min.7 color/ 1974. 
Producer/Distpibutor: National Film Board of 
Canaida. ; ^ 



W ith a pK)pulation of over a" million, Sapporo, Japan, 
is a nuxJel of a well-designed city witK'many anti- 
pollution ahd energy efficient measures built into its 
gfojvth plan. The measures include encouraging pub- 
lic transportation (bus, metro), monitoring traffic 
flow, creating a green belt around the city, developing 
river banks^ lakes, and ponds into public parks, and^ 
decentralizing the city center to avoid congestion. 
From the Vrba 2000 series which is devoted to urban 
planning, Contrasts-with the rather different British 
approach in Basui^oke - Runcorn - Britoli New 
Towns (87 min., color, 1974. Director: Michel 
Regnier. Distributor:" National Film Board of Can- 

* ada). Britain has developed 30 new towns as a me^s 
of relieving the. pressure on large urban centers, 
Basingstoke', which is 40 miles southwest of London^ 
combines residential with industrial advantages. 
Runcorn is a suburb of Liverpool, but the^e is some 
question whether Runcorn relieves population prcs- 

* sure on the larger city or merely allows the rundown 
areas to deteriorate further by draining away industry 
and the middle-class population. The series format 
leans toward talking lieads, but the questions and 

\ concerns raised are those of all urban centers that are 
planning their future in the fac? of high industrializa- 
tion and inci^asing population. —MX. 

, The Takii« of PeUiam l-2*3, 104 min:, color, 1974. 
Director; Joseph Sargent. Distributor: United Art: 

ists/i6. ' 

The inner workings of the New York City s^ibway 
System axe seen as never before in this action talc of 
the hijacking of a subway car. The technology of the 
subway system is employed by both the transit police 
and the bandits (one of whom is a subway motorman) 
in a game of wits. —B.C. - 

The 3rd Pc^tkMi, 23 min., color/ J966. Director/ 
Distributor: Stuart Finley. 

Increases in population mean increases in solid waste; 
each person, each day, contributes almost five pounds 
of waste n^ateriai to the already ovef -burdened enr 
vironment. Film explores' a variety of alternative 
methcxis for handling this waste so that it can con- 
tribute to, rather than detract from, our planet- Well- 
^structured and photographed, but the music |s over- 
bearing. Doesn't proSnotje one single answer, so the' 
differenf^rocedur^outlined in the film should pro- 
vide a basis for lively and infoqned discussion. — J.R. 



11 Wars : Hot and. Cdid 



Air Force, 124 min,, b&w, 1943. Direciof : Howard 
Hawks. Di^mbulor: UmtedAriistW 16. . ' ' 

With the advent of Wo rid War U and the extemuve 
propaganda efforts rcq^uired of Hollywood, military 
icchiiology began* to play an important part' in war 
movies. Air Force is a prime esiample of the type of 
war fibii in which the instruments of battle took center. 
_ stage. In this case, a bomber crew struggles against all 
^ iHidstokeep its B- 1 7 tlying and fighting .through three 
battlefields in the Pacific immediately following the 
outbreak of hostilities. A submarine was the focus of 
l>e«laa«lioo Tokyo (135 min., b&w, 1943, Director: 
Delmer Daves. Distributor: United Artists/16); a 
tank in Sahnrti (97 min., Wkw, 1943. Director: Zol- 
tan Korda. Distributor: Audio Brandon); a Liberty 
Ship in Action wUie North Atlutic(I27 min.,b&w; 
1943. Director: Lloyd Bacon. Distributor: United 
Artists/ 16) and|PT boats in They Were Expendable 
<l35^min., bk&w. 1945. Director: John Ford. Dis-. 
tributor: Fihns lnc.).'— B.(J ; ^ 

AnrilltiQieQls: Tht Wiir Giune; 18 min., color. 1972. 
Director: Patrick Oorbett. Distribi^tor: Document 
Associatjcs. ^1 

SpecWcular stiKk fo^)tage is used to present recent 
di^velupn^cnts in miliary strategy and- technology, 
including computer control of weaponry; harne^ssing 
the elements to wage^ environmental warfare; mili- 
tary capability-in outer space and under the sea^ laser' 
iKams; one-man anti-gravity machines. Dr/ Donald 
Ci. Brcnnan of the Hudson Institute thinktartk and 
Dr. Jerome B. Weisner of M.I.T. offer tht-pros and 
pns of weaponsdeyelopment. Concludes by express- 
ing optimism in the peace movemeni of the time, but 
the movement has since died, thus dating'the film. 
The weapons segments axe still effective, ~B,C. 

TJhe Arsenals 52 min., color. 1972. Director: David 
Heycock. Distributor: Time Life Muhimedia. 

Alistair Cooke takes us oh a guided tour of the past 
and future of American weapons technology from 
•'the riHe by the hrepiace to the shatterer of. worlds." 
After presenting u selective ven^ion of changes in, 
U S. defense policies from the Revolutiom to Vic't- 
nam. Cooke focuses on issues raised by 'Hhe tech- 
nology of unthinkable war" showing us assorted ^. 

-LLS^ miclcar uicapou a>mmand posi^ ^nd ^lintirtg - 
put their capabihties. A diversity of stock f6btage 
(including rarely seen anti-World War 11 prote*sts)C 
crisp editing, and Cijoke's insightful narration make 
this a superior nxial studies film for age groups from 

* junior high on up. From the scries Atnenw: A Per- 
sanul Hissor^' of the United States, — B.C, 



Hiraftluma-N«tMaiu--ABfwt 16 min., b&w, 
1971. Producer: Erik Barnouw, Distributor: Indiana 
University, Aucfio-Visual Center (tental only). 

^ ITie destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Aug- 
>ust 1945 by U.S, atomic bombs was recorded by 
Japanese cameramen, but this footage was withheld 
from the public by U,S, authorities for more than 20 
years. Fur the first time, this film— made from that 
original footage— gives Americans the painful op- 
portunity to see the human toll qf the decision to drop 

^ the bomb. — N.C 

, Impact <rf War, 26 min., color, 1971, Producers: John 
Christophel & Robert L. tianhwaite. Distributor: 
Pictura Films. ^ 

Reconstructs, through skillful use of stock footage, 
U.S. involvement in global war from the Spanish- 
American War to Vietnam, with special emphasis on 
out entries into World Wars I and H and the advances 
in military technology employed therein. The" seg- 
ments on Korea and Vietnam are brief and designed 
to point out how little we've absorbed from the 
lessons pf the World War$. Over footage of Vietnam- 
ese'funeral prcxessions, host-narrator Charles Blair 
declares that /'the ultimate anti-war protest is the 
,shedding of tears." Arare curriculum filnithat moves 
as well as instructs. — B.C. |^ 

The Plutcmkuti Connectioa, 59 min., color, 1975; 
Producer: WGBH-TV. Distributor: Time Life 
Multimedia. * 

Kpisode of^ Nova which points out the ready avail- 
ability of key information on nuclear technology and 
the pobttibility of plutonium theft .because of weak 
security and accounting measures employed by 
atomic energy plants. Pointedly declares that a re- 
sourceful terrorist group would be willing and able 
to fashion crude, but effective, nuclear weaponry, A 
lesser power, such as Israel or Indm, supplied with 
"peaceful" nuclear technology, could easily convert 
it to make nuclear weapons. Informative, though 
rambling, it consists of interviews, location footage, 
and Robert Redford's narration, which makesa con- ' 
vincing case for tighter safeguards on the develop- 
ment of nuclear power. — B.C. \ % 

_ _ The SatM Bug^l 14min.. color. 1965. nirt-rtnr- i^hn ' 
; Sturges. Distributor: United Artists/16. 

A letha! virus is stolen from'a top-secret biological 
research installation and authorities race against time 
to prevent its release. Simple, competent suspense 
thriller pointing out the dangers of a chemical and 
- biological warfare program. .With the notable excep- 



Uyp^iOl TW AA^^apeda Sink (137 min.. v'olor; 
't^i Jjmfji^f -.Robcn Wist'. DisiribuUir: Univerwl/ 
l^i-ahCTTW OMegt Mm < 98 min., color. 1971. 
Director: Boris Sagal. Distributor: Audio Brandon), 
germ warfare never really caught on with movie- 
makers and audiences the way nuclear holocausts 
, did. A dated television documentary on the subject 
is CBW: The Secret* of Secrecy (47 min., color. 
1969: Director: lom Pettit. Distributor: Films Inc ) 
— B.C. 

A l^misaod Cnwcs: Tli^ duldres of Hkotlitea, 24 

min., b&w, 1968. Director: Betty Jeun Lifton. Dis^ 
tributor: MacmilUin Films. 

Long after the A-bomb destruction of Hiroshima, the 
survivors and the offspring of the victims still confront 
the crippling aftereffects of radiation exposure. Yet 
neither bitterness nor vengefulness inform their ac- 
tions, only a sincere desire for a lasting peace. A 
beautiful and haunting film thiit is both a tribute to the 
Japanesfi spirit and an effective anti-war statement. 

TivUighrs Last Gleaoiiag, 144 min. /color, i977.^)i- 
rector: Robert Aldrich. Distributor: Hurlock Cine- 
World. 

Incisive* features on the abuses of nuclear weaponry 
have been few and far between. The Bedford Ind- 
deot (102 min.. bJiw, 1965. Director: James B. 
Harris. Distributor: Audio Brandon) involves a cold 
war cat-and-mouse game between a nuclear- 
equipped American destroyer and a Soviet sub Ih the 
North Atlantic^ In Ice StetioA Zebra ( 148 min. , color, 
1968. Director: John Sturges, Distributor: Films , 
Inc.), a U.S. nuclear sub races Soviet aircraft to the 



. North Pole for recovery of a Russian reconnaissance 
^ satellite. More recently « Tivifight^ Last Glewolpf ' 

focuses on a bizarre incident of nuclear blackmail, ih 
which a renegade Air Force general and two fellow 
escapees from a military prison seize control of an 
underground missile command post and threaten to 
launch nine Titans if their demands to the president 
aren't met. One of their demands: broadcast the con- 
tents of a top-secret document regardiug U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam. Unbearable suspense ensues 
when the general opens the silo hatches and begins 
the launch countdown after armed attackers trip an 
alarm. Violent conclusion demonstrates the incon- 
gruity of individual heroics in the face, of such awe- 
some war machinery. — J3,C. 

' ■ • * -l 
The War Game, 49 min,, b&w, 1966. Director: Peter 

Watkins for BBC-TV. Distributor: Films Inc. 

Newsreel-style documentary of nuclear attack on 
England depicts the effects on one ^community and is 
enacted by its residents (all non-professionals). 
Shows the hurried evacuation proceedings and weak 
preparation measures before the blast ; and {he death, 
disease, destruction, and disorder afterwards. Nb 
other film has so graphically presented the horrifying 
effects of a nuclear attack on its innocent victims nor 
has any other film made such a convincing case 
against the proliferation of nuclear power, Because 
the information on which the film is based dates back 
to Hiroshima, Dresden, and other World War II 
bombing sites, the implication is that an actual attack, 
by today's many-.times-more-powerful bombs would 
be far more devastating than the attack described in 
the film. Points out the appalling lack of information 
available to the public on tl\^ effects of nuclear war. 
Highly recommended viewing for everyone. ~B.C, 
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OefdMe iM llo m ctt i c Nccdt: Coatcal for Tomor- 
row, 77 min.. color, 1969. Producer: Public Broad- 
J cast Laboratory ot Natwnal Educational Television. 

■ Distributor: Indiana University, Audio-Visual Cen- 

■ tt^r ■ , • " ■ ■ ■ , 

Iriterviews wit|i congressmen and assorted public offi- 
cials offering jditfering views on defense needs arc 
intercut .jfcith lively footage of weapons demonstra- 
tions lo -point out the enormous influence of tKe 
military, defense contractors, and their civilian lobby^ 
ists on the for jnulation of defense policies and their 
staggering cosfs to the U.S. taxpayer.. Although this 
television docMrtentaxy- was made at the height of the 
Vietnam War ten years ago, its depiction of the inter- 
action between govx'rnment^ the military, industry 
and the; public, and the resultant effect on defense 
strategics and a^sts is still accurate. The message that 
only a concerted effort by taxpayers wqi reverse the 
trend toward increased and wasteful spending is also 
still cclevant. — B.C. 

Dr. No, 105 min., color. 1963. Director: Terence 
Young? Distributor: United Anists/16. 
Technology at its most fancjful serves both hero apd 
villain of the fantastically popular series of movies 
.featuring James Bond, agent007 of the British Secret 
Service . Dr. No uses nuclear power to divert the 
course of rockets fired from Cape Canaveral before 
the operation is sabotaged by the quick wits and fists 
of Bond. In Fron Ruwia tvHk Love ( 1 1 ^min, , color, 
1%3. Director: Terence Young. Distributor: United 
Artists/ 16), Bond uses a weapons- laden attach^ case 
to battle his enemy counterpart over control of a 
sophisticated Soviet decoding machine. Gol^^r 
(108 min-, color, 1964. t)irector: Guy Hamilton. 
Distributor_5jJ^nited Artists/ 16) plans to corner the 
world's gol5 market for himself by blowing up Fort 
Knp\.with an attjmic bomb. One of the flashier tool* 
at Bond s dispo^l here is a gadget-ridden Aston 
Martin cqmplete' with an ejector seat and machitie , 
guns behind the headlights. In TbHsdertMOl (13^ 
min., color. 1965 Director: TerencijVoung. Distrib- 
utor: United Artists/ 16), SPECTRE, the inter- 
national syndicate of evil, holds two hijacked atomic 
bombs for ransom before Bond, equipped with an 
underwater rocket pack, leads |he CIA to the rescue. 
A mammoth SPECTRE spacecraft swallows orbiting 
U.S. and Russian space capsules in order to provoke 
a world war in \<m Oafy UveTVice"(116 min., color, 
1967.-, Director: Lewis Gilbert. Distributor: United 
Artists/ 1.6). Among the weapons Bond employs here 
are samurai swords and a lightweight, portable, 
missile -equipped, one-man h?lkX)pter. IWkJjoffered 



the most elaborate technology of th«? series, only to be 
surpassed ten years later (after four more Bond films) 
by The Spy Wlio Loved Me (125 min., color, 1977. 
Director: Lewis Gilbert. Distributor: United 'Artists/ 
16), the most recent Bond film, which featured the-hi- 
jacking of two nuclear submarines. Mo<mrakcr, the 
next entry, promises to send Bond into outer space. 
The Bond films popularized technological advances 
as no other movies have. The science and defense 
industries could not ask for better public relations 
— B.C. 

Dr. Straa^love, or How I Learned to^op Worrying 
and Love the Bomb, 93 min., b&w, 1964. Director: 
Stanley Kubrick. Distributor: Swank. 

An accidental nuclear attack on Russia caused by a 
fanatical right-wing Air Force general results in the 
triggering of the world-destroying 'Doomsday Ma- 
chine. Kubrick's satirical treatment and exaggerated 
comic characterizations make us painfully aware of- 
the immaturity and irresfxjnsibility displayed by the 
world powers (particularly the U.S. ) in their attempts ' 
to dominate the unwieldy power of the atom. — B.C!, 

Do«$ier 51,'108 min., colgr, 1978. Director: Michel 
.Deville. Distributor: New Yorker Fili^. 

A complete personality profile of a newly appointed 
French ' government official (code-named "51") is 
compiled by a top-sd'cret agency which shares its point 
of view with the audience through wiretaps, secret 
cameras, and clever operatives, who infiltra'te every 
^pect of 5rs past and present life. Alarming in its 
Ikpiction of the true ektelH of government surveil- 
lance and invasion of privacy. Critical opinion of this 
film was sharply divided because of many reviewers' 
inability to comprehend the current technological ad- 
vances in spying and the ongoing abuses of these ad- 
. yances by government agencies. In a more personal 
' vein, Tfce CoBversaOoa (113 min.", color, 1974. Di- 
rector: Francis Ford Coppola. "Distributor: Para- 
mount) probes the effect of his work on a professional 
wiretapper. —B.C. 

Lovejoy's Nude«r War, 60 min., color, 1975. Direc- * 
tor: Dan Keller. Distributor: Green Mountain Post 
Fflms. . 4 , 

An anti-nuke filrn centered on an act' of civil dis-„ 
obedience: Sam Love joy Jevels a sfe-foot utility 
tower belonging to a nuclear powder p4nt in order to 
dramatically focus the attention of the community 
and the media on the hazards <^ nuclear power as an 
energy source. Presents both sides of an issue that 
assumes great importance in this day of oil shortages, 
energy conservation, and environmental protection. 
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Mmx HiYdbuur, 165 min., cotor, 1979, Director: Fom 
R;idcmaki^ni Dismbutor: New Line Cii^ma. 

Describes how Dutch colonists brought the East 
Indies to heel by reducing the natives to a slave force, 
manipulating the royal family, and exploiting the 
wealth of the land; and how one Dutch oflicial. Max 
'Havelaar, tried to lessen the misery his government 
and the traders' greed was causing. Based on a novel 
by MultatuU, which was published just before the 
^ American Civil War, it offers parallels with the treat- 
ment of American blacks. ^M.C. 

The Metric Muvi#t^5 min., color, 1975^itector: 
Lcs Novro^, Distributor: Best Pilms. ^ 

Opens with a brief animated history of measurement, 
then introduces, compares/illustrates, and clarifies 
the fundamental concepts of the SI metric ^>y<item: 
base units, derived units, multiple and si^br^raultiple 
prefixes. A useful introduction tothe^oject. 

Patent Peoding, 55 min., color/i976. Producer: 
I Post'Newsweek. Dislnbutor: ^ucerne Films. 

1 races the history of the U^. Patent Office, and pre- 
sents both whimiiij:aKmventions and those that 
changed American life: the cotton gin, the McCor- 
mick harvester, the automobile, barbed wire, lino- 

• type, and the telephone, which is the most profitable 
patented device in tl^ U.S. Thg second part of the 
tilm focuses prirharily on the recent developmehts 
^within the communications industry and computer 
technology. Narrated by William Shatner. — C.A.E, 

Paul Jacote Md ti^ Nuclear Gang, 58 min., color, 
197^, Directors: Jadk Willis & Saul Landau. Distrib- 
Utpr . The Center fdr Documentary Media* 

In iUS^ journalist Paul Jacobs began investigating 
the stpryb( a possible cover-up by the government of 

^ information about the effects of low -level radiation 
on those exposed to fallout from atomic tests and to 

V workers in aton^ic energy plants. He pursued this 
^tory for th6 next 20 years until h^s death in January 
1978 frojn'lung cancer, which he may have contracted 
.•as a tjt^ult of exposure to low-level radiation in the 
cour:se of his investigations. Two of his colleagues, 
Willis aud Landau^, filmed Jacobs during his last 
months and pursued the story of the cover-up after 
his death. Their investigations, verified by revelations 
of government-sponsored studies, indicated that the. 
incidence of various types of cancer was much higher 
in areas where nuclesS testing had taken place in the 
l9S0s and also amotig workers in nuclear plants. A 

• powertui, well-docuWnted report on the potential 
dangers of rapid- technological development without 
adequaie^ saifiguards f0r human beings. — N.C. ^ 



Th€ Rke a^- Fall of M<Hwy, 57 min,, color, 1977, 
Producer: Adrian Malone for BBOTV. Writer/NiM^- 
rator; John Kenneth Gaibraith. Distributor: Films 
Inc. 

John Kenneth Gaibraith narratcs'thiss|)r>' of money 
through the ages^ — hpw money affected and was af- 
fected by history. He stresses that money has always 
presented probleqp because it was either abundant 
and unreliable, or^liablc and scarce, or, worse, un- 
reliable and scarce. These probleiq^d to regulation. 
In 17th-century Amsterdam, the moneychangers 
formed a bank which returned to weighing coins and 
Ibrought coinage ^under public control. In 1694, the 
Bank of England was formed and provided all the 
functions of a central bank. The American Revolu- 
tion introduced another form of money— paper cur- 
rehcy so corrupt in value that the resulting inflation 
gave birth to\the epithet of opprobrium "not worth a 
continental." For more than a hundred years, efforts 
to establish a U.S. national bank were unsxjccessful 
until the passing of the Federal Reserve Act of 1914 
created a central bank that could cushion the impact 
of hard times. The Depression ushered in the Keynes- 
ian Revolution, and brought increased government 
control of money and prices. An informative guide to 
the changing concept X)f money and an entertaiijing 
film despite the gimmickry of carnival sets a^^ussy 
visuals. From the Age of Uncertainty series^ — ^M.C^ 

I ^ ^ 

Tlic River, 30 min.,^b&w, 1937. Director JPare 

Lorentz. Photographers: Stacey Woodard, Floyd 

Crosby, VVillard Van Dyke. Music: Virgil Thomson. 

Distributor: Images. 

Classic Tbirti^' documentary that follows the Mis^- 
sippi (and its tributaries) from its source to ^e sea; 

" and studies the industry, life, and trade that depend 
on the river and the hardships caused by the river. A 
beautiful built-up to somepropaganda for theTennes- 

^ s^ Valley Authority, the government-financed cor- 
poration that harnessed the energy of the Tennessee 
River and converted it into electrical power. — M.C. 

>Vbo Dared Series (10 films), 49 min. each, 
color, 1976. Producers: BBC-TV *& Time Lif^ilms. 
Distributor: Time Life Multimedia. 

Each film focuses on a different explorer. Titles in- 
clude: Ctiristoplier Cofaoibw: The Amerkm^ 1492; 
Fraacisco Pizairo: Inca Natioa, Ptru^ lSil; Captaki 
James Cook: South Pacific^ Aiexamkr vcm 

Humboldt: yei^zMla,1799;Jedediah Smith: Amer- 
ica, 1826; Burke aod WUb: Au^nOia, 1860; Henry 
Mortou Stanley: Congo Riyer, 1874; Chariea 
Doughty 1 Arabia, 1877; |f ary Ungstey: W»l Afrka, 
1893; Ro^ Amundsen: Soutb Pole, 19U* 
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Here b TooMfTow, 28 min". color, 1967. Director: 
JacK Dcnove.Distributor ; New York Telephone Film 
Lil3far>. 

A dramatization of Alexander Graham Beli's. career, 
beginning with a re-enactment^Jl the tirst public air- 
plane flight. Although .credit is giv^^n to the Wright 
Brothers tor^thcir innoyaiion.- further innovations in 
the Hying machine were developed by Bell: hinged 
wing tip, covered cockpit. ai>d the steerable three- 
wheeled undercarriage. Moreover. Bell's improvc- 
meiits.of the airplane were worked.out while he flew a 
kite— another ramification of Ben Franklin's favorite 
hobby. Lcsis familiar Bell inventions; are also covered: 
the vacuum jacket, which was the forerunner of the 
if«in lung machine, and improvements on Edison's 
phonograph. These inventions arc good examples not 
only of the ramttications of invention, but of the sci- 
■entitjt mind at work, as Bell was aWe to perfect 
already existing ideas. The invention of the telephone 
*s, perhaps, the best examjsle of ah accidental dis-' 
k;overy. However, what is usually forgotten is that 
Bejl originally set out to develop the harnionic tele- 
graph to transmit several telegrams simultaneoi^y. 
While working on this device, he "chanced" to hear a 
twang through the receiver, and the notion of a tele- 
phone-was born, a: promotional film for Bell Tele- 
phone whjgh glorifies Mr. Bell. 

For another approach see The Slwry. of Alexaader 
Graluua BeU (97 min., b&w, i939. Director: Irving 
Cummings. Distributor: Films Inc.). — K.S. 

the Ifidoa^Able Bl«duu»jth: Thom^ Bavenport, 20 

min., bAw. 1953. Director: William J. Thiele: Dis- 
tributor: Indiana Un^ersity, Audio-Visual Center. 

bramatization of blacksmith Tom Davenport's dis- ' 
covery in the 1830s of ^he principle behind the elec- 
tric motor, and his efforts to develop a practical, 
working model. The moment of discovery is shown as 
accidental: a spinning wheel that Davenport repaired ' 
with an iron patch moves when it comes in contact 
with an electromagnet. Observes that industrialists of 
the period, committed to steam power, remained 
unconvinced of the potential of Davenport's inven- 
tion. From 77i<r Cavalcade of America series. —K.S 
I . 

Koettier oa Creativtty, 40 min:, color, 1971? Pro- 
ilucer: BBC-TV. Distributon Time Life Multimedia; 
Visually imaginative semi-documentary based on dis- 
cusjuons by ArtJbur K^iestler, author of The Act of^ 



Creutioru Useful lo compare and contrast the scien- 
tific and techiK)logical discovery process with artistic 
creativity as it is often understood by lay persons. 
Clarity aiid a)mpeliing arguments andexamples illus- 
trate the complexities of the **ijivcntive leaps" made 
by*creatoi5i,in i^l waUcs of life. — S J. 

. V' ' ; ' ' . . < 

Lotm Pteteur— Man of Science, 27 min, , b& w, 1952 
PfWucer; Viking Films. Distributor: Sterling Educa- 
^tional Films. 

'^LoMis Pasteur's experimental work included deter- 
mining where microbes and germs come from, how 
infectious diseases spread, and how to combat dis- 
eases such as anthrax and rabies. ITiis is a drapatiza- 
tion of how Pasteur set about finding the ahsvvers to 
these questions. Although an old- fashioned^ film, it ^ 
give*^a good idea of his system of logic and his use of 
the scientific method. It also includes one mdment of 
Pasteur acting on an *Mnspircd guess/' Pasteut found 
an old batch of chicken . cholera bacilli in h*5vlab; jH[e 
injected some chkkens with it, and, after a b/ief ill- 
ness,, they recovered. He then injected them >yith 
fre^ microbes of the disease—it had no effect.* 'He 
reasoned that they had become immimized by the 
older microbes, and so he went on to create vaccines 
for anthrax and, hiter, rabies. It is clear that his 
'■inspired guess" had ramifications of great impor- 
tance, —K,S. 

YtHingTom Edison, 86 min., b&w, 1940. pitector: 
Norman Taurog Distributor: Films Inc: v' 
Mickey 'Rooney portrays ThoiMis Edison as a young 
man in this biography that covers the young inven- 
tor's Port Huron years, during which time rtiost of the 
townfolk. His fatheij among them, thought there was 
something strange sLboxit young Edison. He ^{^nd his. 
pocket money pn chemicals, almost blew up the 
Whoolhousc with an experimoi't, nearly, wrecked a 
train with a bottle of home-made nitroglycerine, 
ampng other apocryphal things. This is the first chap- 
ter o^ a two-part biography; part two is £fluoD tke 
I^mi (107 min., b^Stw, 1940. Director: Clarence 
Brown. Distributors Films Inc.) in which Sp^(3er 
Tracy portrays Edison. The story begins with edisoitv 
aged 82, on th^ night of the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the electric lamp, then flashes hatk ta^' 
th^ j^ears when he was an unknown inventor. Includes 
h'f^ fortuitous invention of the. phonograph; and bis 
-ordeal with the ipcandescent lamp. —K.S. * 
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14 Technology ancrthe Seamless Web: Ethical Dilemmas 



Are Yon Doiag HUft (oc Me, Doctor, or Am 1 Ooaag 
Tkk for Yon, 52 min„ color, 1975. Producer: Peier 
Jones. Distributor: Time Lite Multimedia. 

* 

Explores the ethics of live human patient experi- 
inentaJ medicine. Opens with a series of expo$<i epi- 
diodes on ethically questionable research projects 
completed in the United States and Great Britain. 
The film points out that codes for medical research on 
human patients wer^ no^ developed until after World 
War II, and questions whether the codes are being 
adhered to today. This film would be excellent for 
initiating discussion about whether we can ethically 
implement new technology into medicine with<|)ut 
considering more public involvement in the experi- 
mentation process. —CS 

Brace wid HkTWB^ 16 min.', color, 1977. Director: 
Mike H^ller. Distributor: Helios Flying Studio/ 

successful; young professional's obsession with hif* 
^material possessions is contrasted with scenes from 
his personal history (in photos and home movies), 
and nuKiern American cultural history. — N.C. 

... But Wiiat tf 1^ Dream Comes True, 52 min., 
color, 1971: Producer: CBS-IV. Distributor: Carou- 
sel Films'. ' ' 

A leisurely, introspective, disturbing docimientary 
about the ethics, moral values, andsolace of men, 
women, and children among upper inMme, nouveau 
richc WASPs injthe American MidwesW An expose of 
the current maiai^>c of^ having everything and being 
completely unfultiUed. — J.M, 



Tlie Cave* 10 rninA color, 1974. Director: Sam Weiss. 
Distributor: Bosystow Productions. 

Orson Welles iiarrates this animated rendering x)f 
Plato's parable of how we are all forced to undei^tand 
new knowledge— easily analogous to the idealized 
process inherenf in the so-called scientific method of 
orderly inv<jntidn, incliiding the element of chance* 
Ust*ful to initiate discussion of the nature of human 
responsibility for understanding natural laws, espe- 
cially" as they interact with new technologies. — S. J. 



color, 1971. JDircc- 

; .Swank 



ArCtOdtwoit Onuige, 137 min. 
tor: Stanley Kubrick. Distribute 

The decadence of the near future is met with crude" 

i' • * ■ 

attempts at behavior itiodifkation in this provocative 
film about a young, violent, amoral, bourgeois gang 
kadkr, conditioned by the ai^thonties^to reject sex 
and violence. — p.C. 



Cokwus — Tlie ForbiB Project, 100 min;, color, 
1970. Director: Joseph Sargent. Distributor: Uni- 
versal/lb; 

Colossus, a self-contained computer system pro-^ 
grammed to defend the Western world, asserts its 
control over all U.S. nuclear -stockpiles and, after 
establishing communication with its Soviet counter- 
part, begins giving orders. An engiossing^ harrowing 
dramatization showing where our dependence on 
computers could lead us. A more fanciful and philo- 
sophical version of the same theme is the French 
Al^SaviUe (100 min., b<^w, 1965. Director: Jean- 
Luc Godard. Dij^tributor: Coriiith), in which private 
eye Lcmmy Caution uses love, violence^ and poetry 
to subvert the control of master computer Alpha 60. 
West^vorli (88 min., color, 1973. Director: Michael 
Crichton\ Distributor: Films Inc.) and its superior 
sequel, Futureworld (104 min., color, |976. Direc- 
tor: Richard T. Heffron, Distributor: Swank) present 
a computer-operated Disneyland with lifelike robots 
on hand to satisfy human visitors' tvtry need. In the 
former, the Westworld robots get their wires crossed 
and begin shooting faster than they're programmed^ 
to. In the latter film, two investigative reporters un- * 
cover a plan to replace world leaders ^visiting the 
^pensive resort with identical androids. All these - 
films share a concern for retaining our humanity in 
the face of increasingly complex and sophisticate 
technology, —B.C. ; ■ \ 

Coma, 112 min., color, 1978. Director: Michael 
Crichton. Distributor: Films Inc, 

Advanced hospital technology is exploited to pro- 
duce a black market ir^ human body parts until a 
young woman doctor gets wise. A graphic behind- " 
the-scenes look at a modem big-city hospital pro- 
vides the background for an above-average thriller. 
—B.C. 

Future Shock, 42 min., color, 1972. Director: Alex 
Grasshoff. Distributor: McGraw-Hill Fihns. 

Documents and provokes questions about the link- 
ages between rapid technoiogical change through in- 
ventions and the reactk>ns of humans, individually 
and in groups. Usefur to dramatize and stimulate 
thinking about the necessity of inventors in all fields 
to '*stand upon each other's intellectuaUhoulders" in 
order to make progress toward their goals and those 
of society. Narrated by Orsion Welles* from the book 
by AlvinToffler. — S.J. 



Gttielkj: Mms tkt Creator. 18 min.. color. 1976. 
Producer: Hotwl-Lciterman. DiHfibuior: Documcnl 

The advances in genetic research and the question of 
who is to decide how these advances are to be applied 
to hunwn genetics, beginning w ith a brief description 
of how the science of genetic^i has allowed man to 
create >pern) and egg banks and use artificial msemi- 
nation to initiate Xhuinan development, Also shows 
st>me oithe more aiiyanced genetic experiments that 
ace occurring today. Among these are the develop- ' 
ment^of a calf in an artitkial womb, cloning of frogs, 
and the possibility of man-animal hybrids for specific 
tasks. After presenting some of the more emotional 
topics, shows a family with genetically defective chil- 
dren and notes that genetic engineering can be used 
to prevent many cases of deformed children. A dis» 
cussion starter on the ethics of greater techiiical ad- . 
vaiK;es in genetic engineering. — C.S. 

Knowled^ or Certainty, 52 min.^ color, 1974, Pro- 
ducers: BBC-TV & Time Life Films. Distributor: 
Tinic Life Multinjedia. 

^•^rntist/philosopher Dr. Jacob Broriowski examines . 
the persoiial dilemmas that confront today's scientists 
when technology is pitted against moral/ethical is- 
sues. He cxjntrasts the possible benefits of harnessing 
nuclear-energy with the develi^ment of the atomic 
bomb. From ^he hrghly acclaimed television series 
The Ascent of Man —C. A . li. ■ 

Leb4ire,'14 min., color, 1976. Director; Bruce Petty 
for Film: Australia. Distributor: Pyramid Films, 

Slick animation parallels (from cave to t?ityjt techno- 
logical advanct^ment with man s changing concept of 
leisujit. No*tes*fhat leisure— not teclinoiogy— is now 
the biggest challenge for the masses, especially since 
work no longer takes up most df ou^ waking hours. 

— j.T ; ; 

Tbe Otlier Way, 26 min,, color, 1974.^ Producer: 
BB^'- TV. Distributor: 'lime Life Multimedia. " 



Noted economist E. F. Schumacher, one of the finit to 
foresee the recent energy crisis, points out the enor- 
mo\is waste of energy resulting from our dependence 
on massive technology. Nuclear power, he asserts, 
uses up far more energy to create and maintain than it 
will ever provide. He urges developing TTiird World 
nations '•ejitering the 20th century" to employ an 
"intemediate' technology." making greater use of 
' human and animal labor, rather than fall for the lure 
of material benefits offered by modem, high-power 
technology. The importance of -Schumacher's con- 
cepts is blunted by the dull, unimaginative presenta'- 
tion.~B.C. 

The Paper Pmon: Your G«verameot Records, 56 

min., color, 1974. Director: Dick Roy for ABC-TV 
News. Distributor: Macmillan Films. - % 

Investigates th^e Uses and abuses of information 
amassed by government agencies on U.S. citizens, 
often without their knowledge, ITiis film was inspired 
by a four-year study ty a U.S. congressional subcom- 
mittecv and covers certain aspects of the invasion of 
an individual's right of privacy in the U.S. today. 
— J.M. 

Terror: To CoafiroDt or Coacede?, 55 min., color. 
1975. Producer: BBC-TV. Distxi|jutor: Time Life 
Multimedia. 

Confronts the modern dilemma of whether to."con- 
front or concede" to the ^extortion) threats of terror- 
ist organ iiiations. Questions what a governrt^ent's 
position should be in order to save an innocent life or 
lives. Includes clips from a Uruguayan revolutionary 
propaganda film and still photos and newsreel tlips 
aUjut terrorist activity in Germany. Sweden, Israel, 
and England. This film presents the fase for "inho- 
ceht victims of indiscriminate terror," while at the 
same time arguing again^the total suspension of ciyil 
rights in combating terrorism. Could be used to relate - 
a consideration of "controlling technology"- to that of 
controlling (limiting) an individual's freedom in to- 
day's society. —J.M, 1 
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15 Assessing and Directing Technology 



Before tke MdhaI^ Hm Mo%'ed« 59 min., color, 
l^tiS. Director: Robert K. Sharpt?, Distributor: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Films/ 

Poor Appalachian ircsidcnts organize poUticMly in 
order to appeal to Xh^ West Virginia legislature to 
pass a law controUing^lhc strip-mining which has 

\ damaged their homes, endangered their lives, and 
\despoiled their environment. A beautifully made and 

^ rnovitig tilxii which clearly demonstrates the negative 
i^tfects of uncontrolled industrial develii^ment and 
also how ordinary citizens can work within the leg;al 

j system to protect their rights. — ^J^.C. 

) BiifTgki Creek Flood: As Act (rf^ Man, 39 min , color, 
' 1975. Director: Mimi Pickering, Distributor; Appal- 
'\ shop Films 4 

I On the morning of February 26, 1972, a series ot 
three coal waste dams on Buffalo Creek in Logan 
County, West Virginia, gave way. 124 people died; 
1,100 were injured; 4,000 were left homeless; prop- 
erty damage was over $50,000,000. This film indicts 
America's largest independent coal company for pur- 
posefully obstructing and opposing the existing min- 
ing safety taws. Als^ exposes the dangers of indis- 
criminate strip mining, and aims to mi^e the coal 
company and the U.S. government face their respon- 
sibility for greater ecological controls.^~i.M. 

BuUdoxeit America', 25 nun., bi&w, 1965. Producer; 
^B!i-TV News. Distributor: Carousel Films. 

A hard-hitting, disconcerting, damning indictment of 
what economic greed, development, and population 
. grdwth are doing to the landscape of America. The 
examples and facts vare somewhat dated, but the 
impact of the message is nonetheless potent: a succes- 
sion of vignettes shows how the countryside has been 
paved, polluted, gouged, as well as desecrated by 
a^ad signs and abandoned autps. — J. M. 
i" 

EyohitkHi by DN A: Clumgiiig the Bhiepriat of life, 

23 min., color, 1976. Director: Roger Hagen. Dis- 
tributor: Document Associates. ^ ^ 

^[documentar>' focusing on genetic research and its 
potentifirisajjdgitfalls. Dr, Suzuki of the University of 
British Columbia'&xplajns^the construction of a DNA 

— string and how cells differerttiate^and mutations may 
bei created. He also conjectures on t)t?i*pcIication of 
genetic research to human beings. Possibly one day 



man will be able to regenerate severed limb^ or7on 
the negative side, be able to produce biological weap- 
ons that cx^uldjselectively wipe out a given race. Dr. 
Suzuki advoc4jtes the idea that the public should be 
directly involvjed in the decision-making process with 
regard to genetic engineering, in order to minimize 
the possibility of misusing genetic information, 

— c.s._. 'I ' - , ■ ■ ■ . * 

The Living Fiker, 17min., color, 1972. Director: Dr, 
William Soppcr. Distributor: Hombein-Wood Films, 

Describes research being hone at Pennsylvania State 
University on the desirability of recycling water 
wastes as fertilizers. Details the spray system used to 
spray the treated water onto test plots and a test 
section of laml that has been strip-mined. This par- 
ticular methoo of fertilizing the strip-mined land was 
the only method to produce regrowth of trees and 
shrubs. The film is excellent for showing a single case 
where more technology might be of benefit to society. 
— C.S- 

Thin^ to Coaie, 92 mia;. b&w, 1936. Director: 
William Cameron Mehzies. Distributor: Kit Parker 
Films. I 

A group of scientists and technologists leads the 
rebuilding of civilization after a barbarous 30-year 
world war. By 2036, tUey are ready to shoot a space 
capsule to the moon before an artist leads the people 
in a revolt against progress. Stunning glorification of 
technological growth is based on an H. G. Wells 
story. The final question posed is: '*A1I the universe or 
nothing. Which shall it be? " —B.C. 

Where Did the Colmlo Go?, 60 min. , color, 1974 
Producer: WGBH-TV; Boston. Distributor: Time 
Life Multimedia, 

The history of how water from the Colorado has been 
used and how the uses have affected the river. The 
film is critical of the various water management tech- 
niques that have been applied to the river causing the 
river to '*die'* ina salt marsh in Mexico before it ever* 
reach^es the ocean. The focus shifts to current man- 
agement techniques and the water needs of the 
Southwest (ibr the near future. The fihri is^ good to 
initiate discussion about man's wisdom in applying 
technology, as opposed to the view that the advance 
of technology is laying waste the earth's resources, 
— C.S. 
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Additional RiBsources 

' A#. Joan, and Michiel Stevenson. HeaUh: A Mala- 
V. medHi Source Cuidi. New York: R. R. flowker 
♦1976. ' . 

Buteau, June O. Sonprim Mmeriais on Communica- 
tion. Metuchen. N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 1976. 
Films ami videotapes about communication. In- 
cludes sectioni on the mass media, educational 
technology, and information systems. 

. ^ 

Dt>ugall, Lucy. War. Peace. Fihi Guide. Rev. ed. 
Chicago: World Without War Publications, 1973. 
Lists shorts, ctocuraentaries, and features on war 
and peace. With programming suggestions. 

Educational Film Library Association. American Is- 
'sues Forum: Film Lisi. New York; EFLA, 1975 
Annotated list ot over 200 films" covering the 
American Issues Forum calendar of nine monthly 
• issues (36 weekly subtopics) that provide a frame- 
work for the exploration of matters of common 

• t-'oncern to all citizens. Includes sections on " Work- 

* ing in America" and "The Business of America." 



-—7-. Moral Choices in Contemporary Society. New 
'^'fK*^^^'^' 1^77. EFLA service supplement 

■ 0 'v- ' . 



covering Science and Morals. The Morality 
Work and Sport, and TTie MoraUty of B usiness. 

— . Oceans: Our Cominuing Frontier. New York: 
EFLA, 1976. Includes films on explorations and 
mineral resources of the sea. 
Martin. Marie. Films on the Future, Washington. 
D.C.: World Future Society, 1977. Topics include 
Cities, Urban Planning, Communications. Trans- 
portation. Environment, Energy, Technology, 
Businesi, and Industry. 

Parish. James llobcrt, and Michael R. Pitts. The 
Great Science Fiction Pictures. Meiuchen, N.J.- 
Scarecrow Press, 1977. An alphabetical annotated 

Selz-Petrash, Ann. and Kathryn Wolff. AAAS Sci- 
ence Film Catalog. Washington, D.C. : American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1975. 
Subject guide to science films. Includes section on 
technology. Updated by quarterly 5cj>rt«:e Books ik 
Films. ' 

Suid, Lawrence H. Guts & Glory: Great American 
War Movies. Reading. Mass.: Ackiison- Wesley, 
1978. Diseuss^ war features. 
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Ap^alshop Films. Box 743, Whitesfaurg, KY 41858. 
AsstJciation Films. 866 Third Avenue, New York NY 
10022. . ' 

Audio Brandon Films, 34 MacOuesten Parkway So., 

Mount Vernon. NY 10550. 
Best Films. P.O. B#x 692, Del Mar, CA 92014. 
Bosustow Productions, 1649 Eleventh Street, Santa 

Monica. CA'90404. 

Bowling preen Films. Inc.. Box 384. Hudson NY 
12534. • . 

California Newsreel. 630 Natoma. San Francisco 
CA 94103. 

Carousel Film^i, Inc.', 1501 Broadway, New York N Y 
10036. ; ' 

Casteili-Sonnab«;nd. 420 West Broadway, New York 
NY 10012. < 

TT3C Center tor Documcntaiy Media. Inc , 1290 

. Madison Avenue. New York, NY 10028. 
Centron Films, 1621 West Ninth Street. Lawrence 
KS 66044. i 

Cine Information. P.O. six 315, Franklin Ukes NJ 
07417. 



Corinth Films, 410 East 62 Street, New York, NY 
10021. ^ « 

Document Associiaes, 211 East 43Street, New York 
NY 10017. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.. 425 N. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60611. - 
Film Images, 1034 Lake Street, Oak Park, IL 60301. 
Filmakers Library, 290 West End Avenue New 

York, NY 10023. • - 

Films for the Humanities. P.O. Box 2053. Princeton 
NJ 08540. ' . ' 

Films Inc., 733 Green Bay Road,' Wilmette, LL- 
60091. . 

Stuart Finley. 3428 Mansfield Road, Falls Church 
VA 22041. ■ 

-4=Qcus International, 1 East 53 Street, T^ew York l^Y 
IU022. 

Forbes Magazine, 60 Fifth Avenue. New York, NY 
10011. Attn: 'Timothy Forbes. 

Christopher Gamboni, 29 Crystal Beach Boulevard. 
Moriches, NY Il«^5. t • I 
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Gokko Film|, Stewart House« Wm^r, Beiis^ Eng- 
land. — 

Green Mountain Post FUms, P.O. Box 177vMon- *^ 
lague/MA,0i35l. 

Handel Film Corp., Sunset Boukvaxd, West 
Hollywood. CA 90069. 

HeikM' Flying Studio, 90 Tappan Landing Road, 
Tarrytown, NY 10591 

Victoria Hochbcrg. ^iH25 Alia LomaTenace, HoUy- i 
wooti, CA 90068.' " • \ 

Horbeio-Wood Films, Box 174, Lemont. PA .16851. i 

Hurlock Cine-World. 13 Arcadia Road. OUii3recn- 
wich.CT 0687a f 

Image Resources. P.O. Box 3 15. franklin Lakes, NJ 

07417. ,^ * - . . 

Images, 2 Purdy Avenue^ Rye. NY .10580. 
Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloorhing- 

ton. IN 47401. 
International Film Bureau Inc., 332 South Michigan 

Avenue. Chicago. IL 60604. 
International Rehabilitation Film Review Library, 20 

West 40 Street. New York.OSY 10bl8.\ 

Janus Films, 745 Fifths Avenue. New York. NY 

10022. . • 

Journal Films. Inc.. 930 PiyK^r Avenue. E.vanston, IL 

60602. « 

Learning Corp, of America. 1350 Avenue of the 
Americas, ^lew York. NY 10019. - ' 

Lucerne Films Inc., 7 Bahama Road, Morris Plains, 
NJ 07950. 

' . ^- . 

Macmillah Filmsv Inc.. 34 MacQuesten Parkway So., 

Mount Vernon, NY 10550. 
Malibu Films, P.O. Box 428, Maiibu. CA 90265. 
Manteca FiUns, P.O. Box 315, Frankiin Lakes, NJ 

07417. ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

McGraw-HiU Films, 110 15tH Street, Dei Mar, CA 
92014. 

Mtxlern Talkifig Picture Servkx, 2323 New Hyde 
Park: Road: Siew Hyde Park, NY 11040. 

i^hur Mokin Productions, 17 West 60 Street. New 

Work,i<iY 10023. 
Museum of Modem Art. Dept. of Film Circujation, - 
U West 53 Slitet, New York, NY 10019. ; 



National Film Board of Canada. 1251 Avenue of the 
Americas, 16th Floor, New York, NY 10020 

New Day Films, P.o! Box 315, Franklin Lakes, NJ 
07417. 

New Line Cinema, 853 Broadway, New York, NY 

10003. « , ^ • 

New York Teleph'ooe Film Liljrary, c/o Association 

Films, 866 Third Avenue. New York, NY 10022. 
. New Yorker Films, 16 West 61 Street, New York, NY 

10023. ■ 
Paramount Pictures Corp., Non-Theatrical Division, 

5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, CA 90038. 

KiJ Parker Fihijs, P.O. Box 227, Carmel Valley, CA 
93924. , 

Penny Lane Films, 100 W. Industry Court,. Qecr 
Park, NY 11729. f - 

Perspective Fihns, 369 West Erie Street, Chicago, IL 
60610. 

Phoenix Films, Inc., 470 Park Avenue South, New 
York.NY 10016. ' ; 

Pictura Films, 111 Eighth Avenue, Room 900, New 
York, NY 1001 1^ 

Pyramid Films, Box 1048, Santa Monica, t A 90406. 

Walter Reade 16, 241 East 34 Street, New York, NY 
10016. 

Sterling Educational Films, 241 East 34 Street, New 
York, NY 10016. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 201 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. 
Louis, MO 63166. 

Third World Newsreel, 160 Fifth Avenue, R6om 911, 
New York, NY 10010. 

Time Life Multimedia, Time & life Building. 1271 

Avenue of the Amerjcas, New York, NY 10020. 
Trainex Corp. , 12601 Industw Street. Garden Grovfi, 

;CA^92641 . , - I ■ 

United Artists/ 16, 729 Seventh A^nue, New York, 
j NY 10019. H 

Universal/ 16 , 445 Park Avenue, New York. NY 
' 10022. 

|bnivcrsity of California, Extension Media Center, 
2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, CA 94720'. 

Viewfinders, P.O. Box 1665, Evanston, IL 60204. 
Gary A. Walkow, 8508 Appian Way, Los Angeles, 
CA 90046. 8 



